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THE MASTERS: IT’S IN THE BAG 





Grand Prix's secret, like all successes, is that there's 
nothing else quite like it. An elegant driving machine. 
Elegance that begins with an arrogantly sculptured 
body and ends with a surfeit of accommodations: deep 
bucket seats, rich walnut dash and trim, center con- 
sole, assist bar, electric clock, even dual-speed wipers 
with washers to clear your way ahead. The flip side of 


the Grand Prix sales record is a stable of V-8's of up to 
376 hp, capable of bringing every nuance of the sport- 
ing Wide-Track suspension system into vivid reality. 
Enough driving excitement to make you wonder why 
the kids haven't caught onto it yet. If you're looking 
for luxury with a kick, get inside a Grand Prix. njjjp 
You'll still find it only at your Pontiac dealer's. — 



"As the foremost golf ball in the business 
I can speak with authority when it comes to irons. 
I've been hit by everything. 

Try the Spalding Elites, Top Flites,or Executives. 
What class. 

But don’t ask me to play favorites. 

The choice is between you and your pro." 




Who says 

there’s anything special about 

The Round Tire? 


The folks who bought over four million of them last 
year because they wanted those 3,000 extra miles of wear 

...that’s who! 



Darned clever — those folks who 
bought The Round Tire— the Atlas 
PLYCRON’ tire. They know how to 
drive a real bargain. The Round Tire 
gives them at "least 3,000 more miles 
of wear than the tires that come on 
most new cars. And roundness is just 
one reason for those extra miles. 

How come? For one thing, The 


Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold— a mold precision engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tiros. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 


—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 
miles you want. 

You can expect at least 3,000 more 
miles from the Atlas PLYCRON tire. 
Tests prove it! 

Want more miles? Get The Round 
Tire. 


ATLAS P LYC R □ N 

Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories • Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 

•Trade-marks "Atlas” ’"Plycron" Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. <£) 1966 Allas Supply Co. 
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Next week 

PARADOXICAL Cassius Clay, 
the best-known, most haled 
and least understood athlete, is 
the subject of a definitive five- 
part scries by Jack Olsen begin- 
ning in the forthcoming issue. 

THE LEADING JOCKEYS and 
their riding styles fill a color 
portfolio that features today's 
hottest rider, Braulio Baeva, 
whose enigmatic personality is 
plumbed by Frank Graham. 

AN AMERICAN CHALLENGER 
for the world Grand Prix rac- 
ing-car championship is being 
built by two Californians. It 
is called the Eagle, and it is 
strictly red, white and blue. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“Stringer” is an old word in journalism 
that is derived, or so the story goes, 
from the days when newspaper corre- 
spondents were paid by the amount of 
type that they got into the paper. To 
gauge their earnings, these part-time 
reporters would lay out the columns 
of newsprint that they were responsible 
for and measure them with a marked 
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BURTON, THE STRINGERS' MAN 


string. Our Chief of Correspondents, 
Earl Burton, does not exactly pay by 
the inch — ruled, stringed or otherwise 
— but we call his men stringers, and 
we depend upon them to keep us in 
touch with events throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. (Overseas we call upon 
the facilities of the Time-Life News 
Service.) 

Under Burton’s command, Sports 
I llustrated has more than 60 stringers 
in 32 states, the District of Columbia 
and Canada, most of them local news- 
papermen. Every month they file more 
than 1 ,000 messages and 600,000 words 
to our New York office. Their reports 
are often in answer to questions from 
our editors, but much of their work is 
initiated by the stringers themselves — 
suggestions for Faces in the Crowd, 
anecdotes for Scorecard, candidates 
for People and informative leads that 
frequently put us on the track of major 
stories. Occasionally stringers write for 
us under their own bylines. This week, 
for instance, Eric Whitehead, our man 
in Vancouver, is the author of the story 
on the world curling championship 
(page 38). Six ex-stringers have joined 
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our regular staff : Tex Maule (who came 
from Dallas), Ray Cave (Baltimore), 
John Underwood (Miami), Dan Jen- 
kins (Fort Worth), Bob Ottuni (Salt 
Lake City) and Curry Kirkpatrick 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.). 

To keep track of his communica- 
tions network. Burton and his deputy, 
Eleanore Milosovic, make frequent vis- 
its to stringers on their home grounds. 
Burton also writes to them, usually 
weekly, discussing the material they 
have offered. “This is an extended edi- 
torial desk,” he says. “We have to keep 
in contact. Otherwise we get isolated 
right here in New York.” 

Burton knows what isolation is, com- 
ing from Caldwell, Idaho. In 1937 
he climbed aboard a Greyhound bus 
and headed east to attend George 
Washington University. He planned 
to study for the foreign service, but in- 
stead joined Time’s Washington bur- 
eau after graduation. Before he as- 
sumed his present position in 1955, he 
worked as a Time bureau man in Otta- 
wa and bureau chief in Toronto. “He 
ended up becoming a diplomat any- 
way,” says William Furlong, our Chi- 
cago stringer. “You have to be,” 
Burton says. “The man on the desk has 
to know both sides of the fence. He 
must act as a buffer between angry 
editors and angry reporters.” 

Burton does retain one aspect of the 
old string measure. The correspondent 
who contributes the item in Score- 
card that is selected each week to be 
illustrated by Bill Charmatz is awarded 
the original drawing. Who leads in this 
department? Burton is pleased that it 
is not a stringer from a metropolis but 
Arch Napier of Albuquerque. Napier's 
fresh thinking has won him 17 origi- 
nals. Now Mrs. Furlong is after her 
husband to submit Scorecard ideas 
and never mind the big stories. She 
wants more of those Charmatz draw- 
ings for her son’s bedroom. 
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Today's turnpike speeds call for tougher 
tires. New Dynacor rayon tire cord provides 
that toughness ... a combination of stability 
and durability unmatched by any other tire 
cord-even nylon. Dynacor makes driving 
safer in the 60 ’s. 


I DYNACOR 



American Viscose Division 

New York. N. Y. • Akron. Ohio 


makes the 60 s safer 
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ED ADAMS 
in Columbus 

Ed Adams is more than just an insurance 
man to hundreds of families in Ohio. He’s 
a friend . . . business advisor and personal 
counselor. It’s an admiration he has 
earned . . . and deserves. 

An example of this special relationship is 
the number of men who have come to Ed 
for advice before selecting a career. A 
native of Portsmouth, Ohio, he attended 
Northwestern University before joining 
Connecticut General twenty-four years 
ago. Since then, Ed has been prominent 
locally. An active Scouter, PTA official and 
past president of the Upper Arlington Civic 
Association, Ed is presently serving as a 
member of the Upper Arlington Planning 
Commission. A full-time career represen- 
tative in Connecticut General’s Columbus 
office, he is a recognized leader in the 
community. 

Ed Adams does things a little differently 
. . . it’s his idea to serve first. Men like Ed 
are located in major metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. They make CG 
service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


FOOTLOOSE 

New Orleans— a mixture of the old 
and the new and all that Dixie jazz 

N ew Orleans, a city with a history dating 
from 1718, is divided between those 
who want to cherish the distinguished past 
and those eager to profit by an exuberant 
future. Men willing to gamble on growth are 
pouring hundreds of millions of dollars into 
huge new office buildings, big hotels, vast 
housing developments and superhighways. 
Some natives are contcmplaiing ambitious 
new sports facilities. 

Older heads are shaken, and owners of 
inherited wealth mutter that every bubble, 
like John Law's Mississippi Hubble, a Loui- 
siana financial scheme that rocked 18th 
century France, will burst. CapitaMor new 
ventures has been flowing into New Orleans 
from Dallas, New York and Memphis. Local 
capital is not quite so daring as that of the 
new carpetbaggers, who favor jet luggage. 

New Orleans is both old and juvenile. 
Loaded down with tradition, many of the 
natives and most of the visitors think they 
arc young if they stay up all night. The 
climate, the historic background, the great 
natural advantages for lishing and hunting, 
sailing and swimming, and the man-made 
facilities for football, horse racing, tennis 
and golf make New Orleans potentially what 
Louisiana automobile license plates proudly 
proclaim: sportsman’s paradise. 

The pursuit of pleasure in New Orleans is 
somewhat frenzied, especially along shoddy, 
lurid Bourbon Street, with its honky-tonk 
sex dives and Dixieland jazz joints. Grown, 
if not always mature, men seek in New 
Orleans what they cannot or dare not try to 
find at home: wine, women and oysters 
Rockefeller. 

There are aspects of New Orleans more 
European than those of any other American 
city : t he em u I at ion of Sy ba ris stems, perhaps, 
from the early melange of peoples: Indians, 
Spaniards. Frenchmen, Germans, English- 
men and Irishmen. These met and mixed 
breeding, brawling, gambling and dancing. 
African slaves and their descendants had an 
impact more genial than savage. Particularly 
absent are vestiges of either New England 
Protestant or Irish Catholic puritanism. Jews 
have been prominent and welcome. The 
racial result is a veritable gumbo. There is a 
compact sophistication in New Orleans that 
wisely docs not attempt to ape Paris. New 
York or San Francisco— assuming these 
cities arc worth aping— but is content with 
its own aroma. 

New Orleans today has an estimated pop- 
ulation of 663,850 in the main city and 
1,053,900 in the metropolitan area. One- 
third of the people is Negro and 40' , is 
Catholic. This commingling million inhabit 
one of the largest tracts of any city in the 
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U.S.: 2,677.5 square miles, but a consider- 
able part of that is marshland or water. 

The residents and the visitors they so cor- 
dially receive spend a lot of time outdoors. 
New Orleans is a city where you can go after 
a deer or catch a tarpon within the city 
limits. Golf is played year-round, w ith good 
courses 10 minutes by car from the heart of 
tow n. The city boasts two of the largest and 
most beautifully cared-for parks in the world. 
City Park with 1,500 acres and Audubon 
Park, smaller but just as attractive, on a 
former plantation. John James Audubon 
during his stay in New Orleans sketched 
some of the wildlife he included in his fa- 
mous book. Birds of America. City Park has 
three golf courses. 33 tennis courts and 25 
baseball diamonds, lagoons and lakes w here 
people boat and lish. The city's leading art 
museum, the Delgado, is located in City 
Park. Magnificent oaks overarch the broad 
driveways. The parks and other playgrounds 
have swimming pools, currently dry, because 
two years ago, anticipating a court order 
commanding integration, officials closed the 
pools, a hardship for whites and blacks 
alike in the fierce, humid summers. 

Although there are savage segregationists 
who have caused trouble from time to time, 
many New Orleans whiles seem to live 
amicably alongside New Orleans Negroes, 
in closer proximity than in any other south- 
ern or northern city, for there was never 
from early times a strictly Negro quarter. 
But some white folks, willing to ride buses 
and eat in cafeterias with Negroes, seem to 
think that the water will change their color, 
making them, too, underprivileged. Golf 
courses, tennis courts and baseball fields are 
fully integrated with no resulting difficulty. 
NORD (New Orleans Recreation Depart- 
ment, a branch of the city government) has 
integrated programs for boys and girls from 
9 to 20 years old, ranging from archery to 
softball, with many supervised playgrounds 
and gymnasiums, a total of 148 facilities. 
Art. ballet, music and opera programs are 
arranged. NORD officials arc confident that 
before too many more hot summers its many 
swimming pools as well as those in the parks 
will be open again and integrated. 

Old is a favored word for sports organiza- 
tions. One is assured that the New Orleans 
Lawn Tennis Club is the oldest in the U.S.; 
the New Orleans Southern Yacht Club sec- 
ond.. in age only to New York's; and the 
Fair Grounds racetrack, in the midst of the 
city, is fourth oldest. 

Fishing is almost as popular in New Or- 
leans as gambling. Deep-sea, bayou and 
lake fishing arc available. Offshore oil rigs, 
which account for much of Louisiana's re- 
cent prosperity, have produced as a by- 
product plentiful fishing, because the reefs 
the rigs create attract pompano and other 
fish in search of minnows, fingcrlingx and 
marine growth. Pompano, rare until the 
rigs were built, are still rare enough to be 
sold by fishermen to restaurants for SI. 50 a 


pound. In addition to pompano, fishermen 
bring in marlin, tarpon, king mackerel, red- 
fish. trout, varieties of bass and many other 
kinds of fish. 

Antoine's, the oldest continuous gourmet 
restaurant in town, was founded in 1840 in 
the quaint French Quarter — where antique 
shops arc bumper to bumper. Antoine's. 
Arnaud's, Galatoire's. Brennan's, Brous- 
sard's, Manale's, Masson's and Command- 
er's Palace arc the main restaurants, serving 
better food than is available in most other 
cities today. 

New Orleans is not now as big a spectator- 
sports town — except for horse racing— as it 
once was. There is a midwinter Carnival of 
Sports during the week from Christmas to 
New Year's, culminating in the 32-ycar-o(d 
annual Sugar Bowl football game. During 
that week there arc also tennis, basketball 
and track championships as well as yacht 
racing. One of the biggest local events is 
the SI 00.000 Greater New Orleans Open 
golf tournament each May. 

New Orleans is avid to obtain a National 
Football League franchise. Both Governor 
John J. McKcithen and Mayor Victor Hugo 
Schiro are promising the NFL a $ 30-million 
domed stadium to house football. 

Local pride is hurl when outsiders down- 
grade New Orleans athletic prowess, but 
local critics wish their fellow citizens were 
more generous in their patronage and less 
defensive. People spend so much time and 
money on fishing, hunting, sailing, bowling, 
golf and, above all, on the razzJe-dazzle of 
Mardi Gras each Shrove Tuesday and the 
innumerable carnival balls and parades pre- 
ceding and accompanying it that they have 
little energy or resources left for full support 
of spectator sports, according to some im- 
partial natives. Some sportswriters and 
other enthusiasts feel that New Orleans 
has a legacy of losers especially Tulane's 
football teams — and that poor quality 
makes for public lethargy 

In the past New Orleans was a big fight 
town, the scene of Corbett's defeat of John 
L. Sullivan in 1892 and other great events, 
but w ith the decline of prizefighting nation- 
ally it has become negligible locally. The lo- 
cal minor league baseball team, the Pelicans, 
once well supported, died when television 
and major-league expansion developed. 

But there is general enthusiasm for their 
town among natives, who seldom migrate. 
Perhaps it is because of the money that is 
flowing in from petroleum, natural gas. 
chemicals, a missile site and the busy port, 
second only in volume of trade to New 
York's. 

Despite busy construction of tall chromi- 
um-and-giass palaces ofbttsinessandgovern- 
ment. New Orleans respects its French, Span- 
ish and Greek Revival architecture. It has 
much to offer tourists seeking a change from 
the drab, especially if they arc interested not 
only in hoopla but in sports and recreation. 

M R Werner 



...get an Indian 
Tournament Bow! 

archer, a superbly balanced Indian Bow helps you im- 
prove faster. If you’re a professional archer, an Indian 
Bow gives you a tiny competitive edge that only a per- 
fectly crafted bow can provide. 

Indian makes a bow in every range from the virtually 
flawless Cheyenne, a tournament favorite, to the Cochise 
for beginners. But all Indian Bows offer one thing in 
common . . . each is ahead of any bow in its class for 
performance, beauty and craftsmanship! 

ARCHERY SKILL BEGINS WITH INDIAN S ART' 


INDIAN 

ARCHERY CORPORATION 

16 Clark Street • Evansville, Indiana 



H e’s prepared for action. All senses are tuned. Reflexes are ready. 

Disciplines applied. The challenge is to seek an answer to this 
question: Where can you find the stimulation that parallels your 
active sports interests ? 



This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and information. 
It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue to the next. 
It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of subjects. It is 
influential in its continuous introduction of new thoughts and trends. 
Magazines make excellent companions for the sports enthusiast. 
They broaden scope. They clarify thought. They give direction. Seek 
them out. You will be richly rewarded. 

Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 

MAGAZINES 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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Your State Farm 
agent can give you 
the same good deal 
on two-story 

J colonial 
l*U*J ~ |i| . insurance 

as he does on two-door 
hardtop insurance. 
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If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners pol cies vary considerably from 
company to company. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it'll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You'll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He's 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance.) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 





Elephants 

do. 


These 

Wright 

slacks 

don’t. 

(wrinkle, that is) 


WRIGHT slacks stay great-looking with 
"Scotchgard" Repeller and permanent 
press. Spills? No problem. Even oily ones 
just blot away with a tissue. If a stain should 
be forced in, you can spot-clean it— gener- 
ally without leavinga ring. And wrinkles stay 
out, crease stays in. Grooming was neverso 
easy. Ask for Wright Everpressed" slacks, 
with ‘SCOTCHGARD" Brand Stain Repeller. 


wright. passed slacks with Sccitchgard 

' STAIN * REPELLER 



The 

Million Dollar 
Golf Ball 


The Wilson Staff golf ball looks like a million 
dollars. And plays that way, too. Especially 
for distance. That’s why it has helped win 
more than $1,000,000 in tournament prize 
money since it was introduced in 1954. 

If you ever had a million dollars riding on 
a golf match, the Wilson Staff would be the 
ball to play. It’s the big money winner. 
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FLORSHEIM 



Step on it — and your shoes bear weight, strain and stress. Every part 
in a shoe is a moving part that either performs or lets you down. Class 
will tell. Florsheim superior workmanship and materials mean every 
part is made right, assembled right. Florsheim performance means 
authentic looks, perfect fit, longer wear that lowers your cost. Priced 
with ordinary shoes to begin with, Florsheim Quality soon outruns 
the field to cost less by the mile. Settle for less? Not you. Go 
Florsheim and get performance when you step on it! 

Illustrated: The Varsity in black calf. $24.95 
Most styles $^Q95 lo ^ 95 / Most Imperial styles $^^95 
CHICAGO 60606 • makers or nst shoes for men and women • a division of intcimiavional smqc qohrahv 




If you send us 
a line before 
your next trip, 


we'll send you a line. 



Just ask your Gulf dealer for 
a Tourgide request card. 
Then fill in your destination, 
your choice of the quickest 
or most scenic route, and 
mail it. 


Gulf will send you a 
complete set of maps 
clearly marked with your 
best route. The orange line 
will guide you around road 
repair areas, show you the 


city bypasses, and help 
you avoid missing turns. 
You'll also get information 
on the best motels and 
places to see. 

For your next vacation or 


trip, get started right 
with Tourgide. 

And then make your stops 
where your driving takes a 
turn for the best at the Sign 
of the Orange Disc. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 





London Fog 
goes to great lengths 
for a short coat. 


i 



ITEM: Tailoring. 

W e’re talking here 
about workmanship 
— the kind of quality 
that’s self - evident in 
a product the moment 
you look at it. 

The way the zipper is 
inserted, the buttons 
sewn on, the stitches 
stitched and the pleats 
pleated. 

It’s as though our 
reputation was at stake 
with every coat we 
make. And it is. 

ITEM : The material. 

It’s the same Calibre 
Cloth K we use on our 
longer coats. 

Woven for us and us 
only to keep water out, 
let air in, to wash 
and to wear, and to 
feel better — softer — 
than any other mate- 
rial of its kind. Feel it. 
ITEM: Detail. 

Like the well-made 
little pocket on the 
inside. 

Or the piece of 
shirred elastic on 
the sleeve (on the 
sleeve!) so that every 
inch of the jacket fits. 

And the double yoke 
lining. 

And the lushly lined 
sleeves which there’s 
no sense even talking 
about. 



There is one thing, 
though, we’re not too 
happy with and that’s 
the name. 

We call it a golf jack- 
et. But it looks just as 
good and feels just as 
comfortable 4,000 feet 
over Greensboro as it 
does 400 yards from 
the green. 

A golf jacket. That’s 
like calling an airplane 
a horselcss-carriage- 
with-wings. 


The London Fog Jacket: in canary, i 


>live, mulbcrr 


I, ivory, skipper blue, and . 


tic mist. About $17.95. Slightly higher west of the Rockies. 



Are you kicking 
yourself for 
dropping 
your Gl 
insurance? 


If you dropped that $10,000 life insurance 
policy when you got out of the service, 
passed up the sweet- 
est insurance deal 
of your life. 

The cost was 
unbeatably low 
because Uncle 
Sam was footing 
part of the bill. 

No insurance 
company-including 
us-can match Uncle 
Sam’s deal. 

But we can give you 
(whether you're a veteran 
or not) the next best deal. 

Let's say you're a 33- 
year-old married man with 
a couple of kids. You're on 
a shoestring budget and 
you can’t afford to put a lot 
of money into insurance right 
now. But you can't afford to be 
without a lot of protection right now, either. 

Well, we can give you $30,000 worth 


of decreasing term insurance for about 
$10 a month. 
And, to boot, this 20-year decreasing 
policy is probably the most flexible term 
policy ever developed. It’s extendable, re- 
newable, convertible, and then some. 
It isn't accidental that Occidental has 
the best term insurance policies in the 
business. We planned it that way. And 
we've sold enough 
term insurance 
(as well as 
other life insur- 
.a ance)tohelp 
make us the 9th 
^ largest life insur- 
ance company in the 
country. 

Ask an Occidental agent or 
broker about our term poli- 
cies. Or write to Occidental 
Center, Dept. S3, Los 
Angeles 54, Calif. 
If you've been kicking yourself for 
dropping your Gl term insurance, you’ll 
get some answers that'll put.vou at ease. 


occidental Lite 


of California 


The best seat at the game is behind a Canon 

Drop a film cartridge in the new Canon Super 8 movie camera and you’ll catch more action than the umpire. 

Only Canon offers you a choice of the most powerful zoom lenses. There's the superb 3-1, or the remarkable 5-1 
that may be converted to 8-1. That means a picture area increased G4 times! With just a flick of the finger 
you’ve got yourself the catcher’s signals. 

Canon has all the features to capture your favorite sport with ease: a behind-the-lens metering 
system that assures perfect exposures automatically, a smooth manual zoom that lets you go in and 
out at the rate you want, an extra large viewfinder, a fold away grip, electric drive, micro-prism rangefinder. 

And, with Super 8 film, you'll need a Super 8 projector to get movies that are 50% bigger and brighter. 

Now, here’s the pitch: The Canon line of Super 8 movie cameras start at $169.95. It’s a steal. 

The greatest shots you'll ever see come out of a Canon Super 8. £^Af10'|1' 



Manufactured by Canon Camera Company, Tokyo, Japan. 

Sold, serviced and guaranteed exclusively in the U.S. and Canada by gg|| g, Howell 




To break 100, ask your pro for more lessons. 
To break 80, ask him for these clubs. 


O nly your pro can sell you these 
clubs. These are Arnold Pal- 
mer golf clubs. If you’re serious 
about your golf, you should have a 
set. If you’re not, better save your 
money. 

Everything Amie knows about golf 
clubs went into these sticks. Every- 
thing. 

Every club in every set is machined 
to Amie’s specifications. If it’s off by 


a little, Arnie says it’s off a lot. So out 
it goes. He is fanatical about this. 
Every shaft is individually matched 
to its head, too. The heavier the 
head, the firmer the shaft. 

And it just didn't happen that every 
club in the set balances at the same 
point on the shaft. Amie made it 
happen. 

That’s why every club feels alike. 
And swings alike. And hits alike. 


Arnie’s 


With a poorly matched set. you 
spend all your time compensating 
for the clubs’ faults. Not so with 
Arnie’s. One swing works for all the 
clubs in your bag. 

Like we said, only your pro can sell 
you Arnold Palmer golf clubs. The 
rest is up to you. 

A mold Palmer Golf Company * 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

SOLD BY GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS ONLY 


own. 


i 

I. \ 


Golf Co. 


Win a new 
Cortina-Lotus! 



Corlio. Lolu! Jim CUrk's car. 

Winner of over 300 races and rallies. 


Enter Botany 500— 
Indianapolis 500 contest 

Your choice of a brand new 
1966 Cortina-Lotus 

Guess the winner s 
average speed 

Nothing to buy — 
nothing to write 

Free entry blanks 
available at any of the 
fine stores listed here 
or any store carrying the 
Botany 500 line 


VOID IN STATES WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. 


ILLINOIS 

Alton 

Barleff’s 

Belleville 

Union Clothing Co. 

Chicago 

Maurice L. Rothschild 
East St. Louis 
Union Clothing Co. 
Edwardsville 
Imber's Mens 
Rockford 
Bernhardt’s 


INDIANA 

Huntington 

D. Marx & Sons 

Logansport 

Greensfelder 

New Castle 

Mens Town 

Terre Haute 

Wolf's of Terre Haute 

Terre Haute 

Meis Bros. 

Washington 

The Bell 


IOWA 

Ames 

Berck's 

Boone 

H. H. Kruse Clothing 

Davenport 

Syndicate Hub 
Ft. Madison 
B. B. Hesse 
Mason City 
Gildner Bros. 


KANSAS 

Abilene 

Howard Keel 
Independence 
Krueger & Rouse 
Junction City 
Deb's Clothing 
Kansas City 
The Leader 
Lawrence 
Weaver’s Mens 
Leavenworth 

Alster's 
Manhattan 
Stevenson's 
Osawatomie 
Mike Schwartz 
Prairie Village 
Jones Store 
Salina 

Stevenson's 

Topeka 

Ray Beer's 

Topeka 

Crosby 

Wichita 

Henry's 


MICHIGAN 
Grosse Pointe 

S. Stein & Co. 
Kalamazoo 
Varsity Shop 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 

Gildner Bros. 

Alexandria 

Bob's Clothing Shop 

Austin 

Gildner Bros. 


Cloquet 

Johnson 

Duluth 

McGregor & Soderstrom 

Owatonna 

Gildner Bros. 

Stillwater 

Kolliner's 

Worthington 

Bishop's 

MISSOURI 
Jennings 
Aronson's Mens 
Joplin 
Newman's 
Kansas City 
Emery Bird Thayer 
Kansas City 
President Shop 
Kansas City 
Indin’s Mens Wear 
Kansas City 
Jones Store 
Lees Summit 
Browning Bros. 
Maplewood 
Herman's Toggery 
Raytown 
Dando's Mens 
Sedalia 
Russell Bros. 

St. Louis 

Broadstreet's 

Springfield 

Barth Clothing. Inc. 

Warrensburg 

Russell Bros. 

NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 

Brandeis Wollbach's 

Lincoln 

Gold & Co. 

OHIO 

Athens 

Robert's Mens 

Bellaire 

I. H. Mendelson 

Canton 

Mr. Ted 

Cleveland 

The Higbee Co. 

Columbus 

F & R Lazarus 

East Cleveland 

B. Kennedy 

Euclid 

Gornick's 

Mansfield 

Goldsmith's 

Marietta 

Robert's 

Middletown 

Worthmore Clothing 

Portsmouth 

Marting's 
Steubenville 
Meyer & Stone 
Toledo 
B & R Baker 

WISCONSIN 

Ashland 

Stern & Field 

Lake Geneva 

Bailey's 

Milwaukee 

Schmitt Orlow Stumpf 

Racine 

Jacobson’s 

Racine 

John Jorgensen 


Fortrel: for the good life. 



rmance 


‘BOTANY’ 500,„ t rod uces <j new breed of worsted in d suit thdt looks good and stays 
that way. The Fortrel in the fabric keeps it as calm and unruffled as Jim Clark on a straightaway. 
Tailored in a luxurious lightweight fabric of Fortrel polyesterand worsted wool. In a full range 
of sizes and a wide variety of patterns and shades. About $65 At fine stores shown on 
the opposite page. Celanese® Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. 


G. 


ELANESE 


Fortrel 


A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 



For the price of some station wagons and their optional extras, 




you can buy a VW Station Wagon 


and this optional extra. 


To begin with, most conventional wag- 
ons cost more than a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon to begin with. 

And by the time you add extras, like 
power steering, power brakes, power win- 
dows (and maybe even extra power to 
run your power extras), you could end up 
on the wrong side of $4,000. 

More important is what you'll end up 


with in carrying space. At best, 107 cu. ft. 
and in some cases only 70. 

But with a Volkswagen Station Wagon 
you get 170 cu. ft. of carrying space, al- 
most twice that of the average wagon, all 
for $2,577.* lAnd that's our deluxe model; 
the standard is about $250 less.) 

Also, we won't try to push off a lot of 
expensive extras on you, because in the 


first place you won't need them, and in the 
second place we don’t make them. 

However, for people who think optional 
extras add status, we do offer the world's 
most expensive. (Above, far right.) 

Cost: $1,574.* 

Grand total: $4,151. 

Not bad, considering that even our op- 
tional extra comes fully equipped. 




For Free Folder and Stores that sell them . mitt: THE LAZY-BONES SHOEMAKERS Dept. St-4, 1221 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri 63103 






Almost any broker can give me 
good research . . .what's so great 
about Bache research? 



We do business with insurance companies, pension 
funds— dozens of multimillion-dollar clients 
who demand the highest standards of depth and 
accuracy. And good research is just not good 
enough for these major investors. 

To serve their exacting needs, our researchers 
travel thousands of miles, interview hundreds 
of business leaders, dig and probe until 
they have the facts. They make specific 
recommendations based on 
The Bache Perspective. 

We apply it for the benefit of all 
Bache clients, whether they buy 10 or 
10,000 shares of stock. 

Ask your nearest Bache 
Representative how it can 
serve your interests. 


Bache &Co. 


Member. All Leading Stock 
and Commodity Exchanges. 
Founded 1879 


SCORECARD 


THE MOB AGAIN 

We thought the New York State Athlet- 
ic Commission had a valid point when it 
refused to license Ernie Terrell as an op- 
ponent for Cassius Clay (Scorecard, 
Feb. 28), and recent events have strength- 
ened that opinion. New York based its 
refusal on Terrell's association with Ber- 
nard Glickman, himself a pal of the Chi- 
cago mobster Anthony (Big Tuna) Ac- 
cardo. Now it develops that Glickman 
was badly beaten early last month in his 
suburban Chicago apartment, allegedly 
by the hoodlum Felix (Milwaukee Phil) 
Alderisio, on underworld orders. Glick- 
man subsequently sought the protection 
of the FBI. 

No one knows for sure why Glickman 
was mauled, but there arc hints that he 
angered the mob by flying to New York 
with Terrell, thus openly exposing his 
continued association with the challeng- 
er — and bringing on the commission 
ban. This supposition rests on the notion 
that, for reasons not disclosed, the un- 
derworld was urgently desirous of hav- 
ing the fight held in New York. A federal 
grand jury in Chicago has begun digging 
into this steamy situation and a number 
of boxing people, including some with 
underworld ties, have been subpoenaed 
to testify. 

This new development is vastly more 
important to boxing than the furor cre- 
ated by Clay’s puny protestations against 
reclassification by his draft board and 
his expressions of apathy about the war 
in Vietnam. Instead of worrying about 
the political opinions — repugnant or 
otherwise — of professional athletes, the 
authorities should concern themselves 
with the serious matter of the reemer- 
gence of the underworld as a power in 
boxing. We welcome the federal inter- 
vention. 

THE USTFF BACKS DOWN 

The United States Track and Field Fed- 
eration, a group closely allied with the 
NCAA, announced last week that it was 
offering a “peace gesture” in its current 


administrative battle with the Amateur 
Athletic Union. The gesture was to 
change the date of the USTFF national 
championship meet from June 24-25 to 
June 10 - II, thus taking it out of conflict 
with the AAU's meet on the same week- 
end — the slot the AAU has occupied for 
20 years. Chick Werner, USTFF execu- 
tive director, was vague concerning why 
his organization had chosen the conflict- 
ing date in the first place, except to say 
that it was “convenient for us.” What it 
looked like, however, was simply an at- 
tempt at harassment. 

Unfortunately for the Federation, the 
AAU holds all the cards. Teams for this 
July's dual meets with Poland and Rus- 
sia will be chosen on the basis of per- 
formances in the AAU's championship, 
in New York City, and it is doubtful if 
the USTFF could have mustered much 
of an entry list on the original date. 

"This is a gesture of good faith to the 
arbitration panel that is attempting to 
settle the overall dispute,” said Werner 
when he announced the change in dates. 
"We don’t want to do any favors for 
the AAU.” 

Maybe not, but it is certainly a favor 
— if a grudging one — to the college ath- 
letes who might have been pressured into 
bypassing New York for a trip to the 
Federation championship. 

GOLF'S GREENER PASTURES 

The professional golf tour has become 
so lucrative that the player who stubs 
his toe and skips just a routine event may 
be losing 520,000 in potential income. 
Last year the prize-money total on the 
U.S. tour came to S3.6 million, this year 
it will be more than 54 million, and next 
year, with the announcement last week 
that two more rich purses arc being add- 
ed to the calendar, a season's pot of 
about 55 million seems assured. This is 
almost three times the amount offered 
just four years ago. The new entries are 
the 5200,000 Westchester Classic (spon- 
sored by the United Hospital Fund of 
Port Chester, N.Y.) and the Alcan Golfer 


of the Year Championship (sponsored 
by Aluminium Ltd.), at which 12 pros 
off the U.S. tour will qualify to play with 
five British pros at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land for a first prize of 555,000. 

Is this a permanent trend or just a bull 
market that is bound to turn bearish? As 
we sec it, the fact that big business and 
big charities are eager sponsors means 
that the boom has only begun. 

“I would not be surprised to see a 
5500,000 tour event in the near future,” 
says Jack Tuthill, the PGA's tournament 
supervisor. 

Fathers w ith an eye toward comforta- 
ble retirement had better slip a wedge 
and a putter into junior’s crib along with 
the traditional baseball and football. 

THE CUP CAPER 

When a thief soft-shoed into London's 
Central Hall last week and walked out 
with the 12-inch-high, solid-gold Jules 
Rimct World Cup trophy — valued at 
about 58.400 for its gold content alone 
and insured for 584,000, but worth a 
fortune to the soccer-mad countries — 
there was an international furor. Bra- 
zilians, with a chance to retire the trophy 
and make it their own with a third 





straight victory, were mad enough to 
spit coffee beans. 

Ottorino Barassi, vice-president of the 
Italian Soccer Federation, was particu- 
larly dismayed because throughout 
World War II he had kept the cup out 
of the hands of military authorities who 
wished to confiscate it, by constantly 
changing its hiding place. 
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By early this week, however, the Brit- 
ish had muddled through to a successful 
conclusion. First, a 47-ycar-old London 
dock laborer was arrested and charged 
wjlh the theft, after a S42,00D ransom 
note had been received by soccer officials. 
Then, oh happy day, a mongrel dog 
named Pickles sniffed out the trophy 
from its hiding place in the garden of a 
house in a South London suburb. 

THE DEATH ON THE EIGER 

The somber, 13,000-fooUhigh Eiger in 
Switzerland represents the same chal- 
lenge to alpinists that Indianapolis of- 
fers to auto racers. Last week, for the 
first time in the Eiger's history, its 
sheer, 5,800-foot North Wall (SI, Oct. I, 
el sec/., 1 962) was successfully scaled by 
what is known as a direllissima — a per- 
pendicular assault. The ascent was not 
without bitter repercussions, for John 
Harlin, an American climber, tragically 
lost his life in what Swiss alpinists have 
termed a scandalous commercial venture. 

Harlin, 30 years old and a former 
L'.S. Air Force iesl pilot from Califor- 
nia, seemed a perfect man for the Eiger. 
He had successfully zigzagged up the 
Eiger's North Wall in 1962. He was phys- 
ically powerful and had hands like mas- 
sive steel claws. In February, backed by 
three British papers, Harlin assembled 
a five-man British-American team to be- 
gin an assault. Just as they were ready to 
start, a rival team of West Germans, 
backed by a number of West German 
publications, arrived to begin a direttis- 
sinui of its own. At this point prepara- 
tions that should have been made with 
the utmost care seem to have been un- 
duly rushed by both sides. The two teams 
began their climb on March 2. By March 
5 the Germans had built up a 500-foot 
lead, but Harlin, taking more than usual 
risks over stretches of bare rock, caught 
up two days later. On March 20 after 
being pinned down for 10 days by ava- 
lanches and bad weather, both groups 
joined forces. 

Then on March 22 Harlin was killed, 
apparently when one of his fixed ropes 
snapped as he was climbing alone about 
two-thirds of the way up the wall. Both 
sets of sponsors, after consultation, 
agreed to continue the venture and 
named it the John Harlin Route. Suc- 
cess was finally achieved last weekend, 
but its smell was not entirely sweet. The 
Swiss were indignant. 

“Like the gladiators of ancient 
continued 
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THE CHARCOAL WE USE at Jack Daniel’s to gentle 
our whiskey is burned in the open air. This is the only way 
we know of making it. 

Some folks have said charcoal can’t be made in the open air. 
We’re not chemists and neither was Jack Daniel. All we 


know is chac we’ve been making ic 
this way since the day Mr. Jack 

fl 

CHARCOAL 

started his distillery a century ago. 
And there’s no secret about it. 

M 

MELLOWED 

* 6 

If there’s any secret at all it’s in 


l5 drop 

what it does to our Tennessee 


i a 

sippin’ whiskey. A sip, we believe, 
will tell you what we mean. ' 

p 

H BY DROP 


©1965, Jock Daniel Distillery, lem Mollow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



Think ahead. Think "Ze Pel” 
Thank Asher. 


Champion golfer Gary Player wants slacks that keep their 
winning looks. Asher’s. Because Asher knows the course and protects 
their slacks with ZEPEL’ fabric fluoridizer. So the mud, stain, 
and sudden rain handicap is held at par. Most spills blot or brush 
away. If not, a little spot cleaning usually drives them off. 

Asher's “Bellerive" in 50/50 “Orion" ‘ acrylic and “Dacron"* 1 polyester. 

Gold, rusl, moss green, red, medium blue, burgundy, light gray, black. 

Sizes 29 to 42. About $16. More out West. 


Rotter 



Tilings lor Better Living 

. . . thron;k Chemistry 


No matter how hard he tried, Gene Littler couldn't 
help hitting the steel center First Flight ball 15 yds. 
farther than any other ball on the tour. 


One bright morning when the greens 
were silver with dew, we led golf pro 
Gene Littler, his driver in his hand, out 
onto the practice tee at Chattanooga 
Country Club. 

The course lay out wet and level in 
front of us and we all got the feeling 
you know any golf lover gets on that 
kind of a beautiful day. We lined up 
100 unmarked balls, equally divided 
amongst the top five brands, and all 
equal in compression and told Gene to 
hit them as far as he could. 

Now we don't have to tell you Gene 
Littler is in the habit of seeing his shots 
fly straight and true down any fairway. 
And they fall, most times, pretty much 
where he expects them to. This time, 
though, a strange thing happened. 20 
of the balls Gene hit went an average 
of 15 yards farther than all the rest. 


And every one of those was a First 
Flight ball. Our ball. 

(Which might have surprised Gene, 
but it didn't surprise us much. We'd 
quietly gone about the same little ex- 
periment on our own, quite a number 
of times, since we perfected the steel 
center First Flight ball.) 

The reason for the 15-yard plus is a 
simple aerodynamic principle most 
golfers and even golf pros don't know 
very much about. It's the principle of 
concentrating the weight in the center 
of the ball (as it’s concentrated in the 
center of the fuselage of supersonic 
jet aircraft). Every ball on the market 
weighs nearly the same; that's a 
USGA rule. But with 4% times more 
weight concentrated in our ball’s cen- 
ter, it flies a longer trajectory. What's 
more, the ball regains its shape faster 


after it's hit. And that means better 
control. Less hooking, less slicing. To 
a guy who's trying to close the gap 
between himself and the cup, that 
control also means distance. Dear, 
priceless distance. 

So you or Gene couldn’t help hitting a 
steel center First Flight ball a little far- 
therthan an ordinary ball, provided you 
always had a good consistent swing. 
Which brings us to the subject of the 
swing-weight principle of golf club de- 
sign, which we'll talk about right here 
in a later issue of this magazine. 

First Flight O- 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Custom built woods and irons, steel- 
center golf balls, and Hot-Z golf bags. 
At Pro shops only. 




SCORECARD continued 


We hate to think you’d 
buy this shoe just because 
it looks great. 



Great looks? that’s only half of it. 
Great comfort is the other half. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Style 113 — in antiqued brown 
or black grained calfskin 


The four exclusive Wright Arch Preserver® features have you 
stepping out free and easy, feeling better than you ever felt 


before. Looks and comfort. You’ll admit it's rare to get both. 





For the same Wright 
Arch Preserver comfort, 
36-liole variety, 
ask your pro about 


PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 


Golf Shoes. 


wright 


Rome," announced the august Swiss 
Alpine Club, ‘‘they have been pushed 
into dangerous adventures for the sake 
of financial gain.” 


A TALE OF TWO COACHES 

Don Haskins, whose Texas Western 
team had just won the national basket- 
ball championship from Kentucky, 
showed up last week in The Bronx — 
the home of three of the Miners* stal- 
warts. He attended the New York public 
school championships and watched Nat 
Archibald and Mike Switzer lead De- 
Witt Clinton High to the title. There fol- 
lowed a simple case of a victor collecting 
spoils, for though Haskins had never be- 
fore met them, both Switzer and Archi- 
bald said they would like to play for 
Texas Western next year. 

Meanwhile, in Lexington, a large 
gathering assembled to salute Adolph 
Rupp and the Kentucky team that had 
lost to Texas Western. ‘‘This is the grand- 
est bunch of boys a man ever had,” said 
the coach who was supposed to be too 
gruff and vain for sentimentality. When 
he said it there was a tear in his eye. 

Congratulations, Mr. Haskins. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Rupp. 

UNTRAMMELED RELAY 

Nathan Hale High School and Shore- 
crest were in the middle of their dual 
track meet in Seattle last Friday night 
when Nathan Hale’s Paul Trammell 
stripped off his warmup suit and stepped 
on to the track to take the baton for his 
leg of the 880-yard relay. It turned out 
to be one of his fastest performances of 
the year and the crowd's ovation was 
resounding. Trammell, however, scooted 
for cover. The cheers were more for his 
courage than his speed. As he had 
stepped out of his warmup suit to take 
the baton, Trammell had also stepped 
out of his running shorts. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Hope, asked if it is true that he 
will soon buy the San Diego Chargers: 
“We're interested, but Barron Hilton's 
price isn't exactly right. We only want to 
buy the football team — not the hotels.” 

• Minnesota Fats, king of pool hustlers, 

after watching contestants in the World's 
Pocket Billiard Championship tourna- 
ment in New York performing in black 
tie: ‘‘Dressing a pool player in a tuxedo 
is like putting whipped cream on a hot 
dog.” end 
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Accidents don’t make a 
lasting impression on smart 
new Viva Ties by Superba.® 
Spots and stains either wipe 
off or wash off. Nothing 
fazes Vivas because they’re 
made of 100% Marvess? 

•TRADEMARK FOR THE OLEFIN FIBER OF ALAMO INDUSTRIES,' 


the incredible new olefin 
fiber. You can wash and dry 
them in a wink, and you 
never iron them. Instead of 
hanging around, wrinkles 
hang out. In all GO different 
styles, Vivas look and feel 

,~NC.,N.Y.C. 10036. 


like fine silk. But the price 
is a lot different. . I ust Sl.50 
No wonder men who wear 
Viva Ties don’t stay blue. 

THE I I HER THAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 

111 MARVESS 

r///=\\V OLEFIN FIBER BY ALAMO 



Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 4, 1966 


THE 

$ 1 , 000,000 


There is so business tike show business, maintained 
Don Drysda/e and Sandy Koufax, taking a fiscal Gemini 
shot that could transport baseball to the star system 

R on Fairly shot 80," Los Angeles Dodgers President 
Walter O’Malley said as he sauntered off the last green 
of his new nine-hole golf course at Dodgertown in Vero 
Beach. Fla., "and I had 115. But I took five bucks from 
him. It's all a matter of being the better negotiator.” 

That, and having a partner who shot 87 — which O'Mal- 
ley didn't mention. 

Sandy Koufax had a partner, too. Despite the fact that 
his winning percentage over the past three years was .795 
(70-18) compared to Don Drysdale’s .571 (60-45) under 
precisely the same conditions. Koufax had voted Drysdale 
an even share in a corporation that might be called Hori- 
zons Unlimited. 

And they had found a negotiator. Perhaps Hollywood 
Agent-Attorney-Organizer J. William Hayes had found 
them, but last week the distinction was becoming academic. 
K&D were standing pat on their demand for a three-year 
contract that would give them a communal SI million; 
Dodger management remained intractable on all of the 
four issues involved. And, gradually, the population of the 
little other world of baseball was beginning to accept the 
outlandish, enormous possibility that the most famous, 
highest-paid and greatest lefty-righty entry in the history 
of pitching might not throw a ball in anger this year — or 


HERB SCHARFMAN 


HOLDOUT 


by JACK MANN 


ever again. There was a hard core of traditionalists who 
refused to believe that K&D would not come out to play, 
but it was diminishing, interview by interview, denial by 
denial. 

Everyman’s mind boggled at a his-and-his reluctance to 
play games for the $95,000 (righty) and SI 10,000 (lefty) 
that K.&D would certainly receive if they dissolved their 
corporation and reaffirmed their love for team and game 
hy approaching the negotiations table in the best traditions 
of the good old National Pastime — alone, unarmed and 
unadvised. 

Everyman’s mind reeled at the top-to-bottom tremors 
that would shake the National League 'f “the boys," as 

O'Malley calls , ■ s tood firm in their resolve to make 

movies, lour Jap8Jl_andJollow the several other opulent 
nonathletic avenues the> — through their agent suggest are 
open to them. Try this for openers: the most amazin' chap- 
ter in the short and flaky history of the Mets might be one 
in which the World Champion Dodgers opened the door 
for their escape from the cellar. 

Remote, verily, but not preposterous. The Dodgers are 
virtually an un-team without Drysdale and Koufax, who 
started 83 of their games and won 49 of their 97 victories 
last year. They hop-step-and-jumped to the pennant with 
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HOLDOUT continued 



a collective batting average of .245, the 
lowest for any National League cham- 
pion since it became the fashion to pay 
baseball players. Everyman would not 
break down the gates to sec Maury Wills 
(S75.000) steal bases for a team five runs 
behind. "Not unless everyone of us hit 
30 points higher," said First Baseman 
Wes Parker (.238). "And that might not 
do it." 

It is understandable that Everyman 
cannot understand. In the Depression, 
when he was feeding a family of faces 
on 20 bucks a week, he may have rooted 
earnestly for Hubbell to get his twenty- 
two five, but 166,666.66 is the kind of 
number he sees in the space-shot sto- 
ries. It was not his kind of thinking 
that brought about this fabulous im- 
passe. It was, to some extent. Holly- 
wood thinking. 

In the spring of 1961, just before he 
became a winning pitcher. Sandy Kou- 
fax noted somewhat sadly that he had 
not seen much of Everyman since the 
Dodgers left Brooklyn. Doris Day re- 
placed Hilda Chester and her cowbell. 
Mickey Rooney, armed only with a bu- 
gle, did his best to replace the Dodger 
Sym-Phony. Walter Winchell prowled 
the press box, showing the special cops 
the gun he would draw if the Comrats 
ever became brave enough to come after 
him. In Ebbets Field it was a big deal 
if Joey (iiardello showed up. And he 
wasn't even the champ. 

The small talk was big. IfWilliam Hol- 
den lived into the 21st century the checks 
from The Bruise on the River Kwai 
would keep on rolling in. Frank Sinatra, 
after leaving the ball park in the seventh 
inning of a I- 1 tic. might tap out the 
Bank of America in a head-to-head 
poker game. Milton Bcrle would he get- 
ting S60.000 a year for 15 more years for 
not being Mr. Television anymore. Tal- 
ents of much lesser magnitude were roll- 
ing in the stuff, and how did they do it? 
Agents, baby. Even if you can count that 
high yourself, it's easier to have an agent 
do it. Shake any tree on Sunset Boule- 
vard and three agents fall off. And any- 
body Leo doesn't know Danny Kaye 
docs. You're an entertainer, aren’t you? 
Well, what the hell. 

Both Drysdale and Koufax are quite 
bright young men who can think for 
themselves, and there is no issue of right 
and wrong here, for two reasons. First, 


baseball salaries are and always have 
been so capriciously predicated on per- 
formance and seniority ("drawing pow- 
er" is a recent concept), that SI 66,666.66 
may well be the proper pittance for a 
Sandy Koufax. So, by the same stand- 
ards. may S80.000. Secondly, baseball's 
legal-fiscal structure has been multifari- 
ously unfair for half a century and w ill 
continue to be so if possible. Maybe a 
shake of the foundation is in order. 

What has happened is an interplan- 
etary collision. Planet Baseball, in which 
the performers, with notable exceptions, 
have never learned an effective method 
of getting their equitable share of the 
box office, has bumped into Planet Show 
Biz, in which a star is a star and some- 
times the show won't go on without him. 
If The Beatles don't like the price they 


don't make the picture, and no Reserve 
Clause makes them sit out the season. 
The business of baseball is a game, in 
which the team is greater than any of its 
parts. But any two of its parts? No two 
players— not Ruth and Gehrig. Mize and 
Medwick, Hubbell and Ott had ever 
enjoyed a greater sine que non position 
than K&D with the 1965 Dodgers. The 
show' could go on, but what kind of show 
would it be? Bill Giles. Houston publicity 
man.' lamented extravagantly that their 
absence would cost the Astros S200.000. 

"I admire the boys’ strategy," said 
O'Malley, the old negotiator, "and we 
can't do without them, even for a little 
while. We're lacking too much. But we 
can't give in to them. There arc too 
many agents hanging around Hollywood 
looking for clients." 


Catalytic agent J. William Hayes counted money for such as Vince Edwards. TV's Ben Casey. 




ll was suggested to O'Malley that he 
was negotiating a test case on behalf of 
all baseball owners — that, for example, 
his relations with Pittsburgh Pirate Own- 
er John Galbreath might be less cordial 
if K&D prevailed and Roberto Clemen- 
te and Bob Veale called at Galbrealh's 
office with their partnership papers next 
winter. "We've had enough calls from 
other people," O'Malley admitted. "No- 
body wants it to happen.” 

Could it happen to a team with a less 
formidable tandem than the Dodgers? 
"It could happen to any team," said 
General Manager C. J. (Buzzie) Bavasi. 
"Kansas City has nothing, right? Well, 
what would they have without Wyatt 
and Campaneris?" 

What would happen, Bavasi wasasked. 
if K&D dismissed their agent, settled for 
one-year contracts and agreed to split 
the money down the middle, say S97.500 
each? "No good," he said. "Believe me, 
it's no fun for me to tell Drysdale that 
Koufax is the better pitcher, but I had 
to do it. The entry has to be broken up, 
and Koufax has to get more money. 
Then if he wants to write his own check 
to Drysdale, that’s his business." 

If the boys are on location with Para- 
mount when the season opens, they're 
going to miss a touching part of Lefty 
Faces Life . a long-run learjerker that 
began at Vero Beach on or about March I. 
That was when Harold (Lefty) Phillips, 
the pitching coach, was instructed to 
proceed on the assumption that K&D 
would not pitch in 1966. Lefty hurt his 
pitching arm in his first year of pro- 
fessional ball and had to labor in the 
vineyards as a scout. He made himself 
useful — he found Don Drysdale in one 
vineyard — until last year, at 46, he got 
to the big leagues. It was fun while it 
lasted. 

"Well, Osteen should win 20,” Lefty 
said when asked how he might deploy 
his troops. "Podres could be good for a 
dozen. If Joe Moeller put it all together 
he could win 15. . . . We should have 
more hitting, too." Sure should. 

Apart from the Mcts, Lefty was asked, 
to what other staffs in the National 
League would his be superior? "I think 
we could be better than Houston," he 
began. "And the Cubs — well, the Cubs 
have three pretty good pitchers. . . . But 
our hitting has got to be better.” 

Got to be, Lefty. Got to be. end 


Agcntry was No. 1 on O'Malley's list 
of objections to the K&D proposition, 
or at least it was the first one he men- 
tioned. The others, "all of about equal 
importance,” were: 

2) "The entry. Next year you might 
have a dozen entries, or one 23-man en- 
try. There's nothing wrong with union- 
ism, but that's the wrong way. I think a 
sophisticated union would be good for 
the players.” Did he think a union could 
ever be sophisticated enough to set a 
scale salary for a switch-hitting second 
baseman who batted .278 but had a lit- 
tle trouble with the double play? "No,” 
O'Malley said. 

3) "The three-year contract. It's pos- 
sible we might change our policy and 
give a three-year contract. It might be 
all right for a kid like Jim Lefebvre. But 


if you did it you w-ouldn't start with 
veterans." Not. anyway, a veteran with 
Koufax' medical history. Baseball law 
allows a maximum 25^. cut each year. 
A flare-up of Sandy's traumatic arthritis 
or a recurrence of the circulatory prob- 
lem that almost ended his career in 1962 
might leave the Dodgers in the position 
of paying more than Willie Mays gets 
to a pitcher who couldn't pitch. 

4) The money. ”1 told Sandy he's talk- 
ing about very cheap dollars. I don’t 
know what he made altogether during the 
winter, but they say it was SI 10.000 for 
the book and S40.000 for the magazine 
rights, so he must be in a higher bracket 
than I am. I don't think it's the money 
they're interested in as much as the pres- 
tige. It's like Gleason making a movie. 
You know he doesn't need the money.” 


Dodger Owner Walter F. O'Malley warned * the boys “ against negotiating " for cheap dollars 
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GENTLEMANLY GAME FOR RUFFIANS 


Rugby is an old tradition at the University of California, and the Golden Bears approach the game with a combination 
of verve and casualness their English forebears might not recognize but surely would applaud by JOE JARES 


M any people around the University 
of California in Berkeley have vi- 
tal things to tell the world. Sometimes 
the messages can be transmitted orally, 
but generally the printed word suffices. 
Scrawled on a fence: “Batman is ugly." 
Sticker on a bicycle fender: “Stop the 
war machine." And on the rear bumper 
of a humble Volkswagen: “Happiness 
is Rugby.” 

Yes, Rugby — a game, not a hallucina- 
tory drug. It is a game played with an 
inflated bladder that looks like a football 
in need of a low-fat diet. Yet Rugby at 
Cal is happiness — loose discipline, no 
pressure and the chance to cream some- 
body and later buy him a beer. The game 
has a 60-year tradition on the campus, 
and last Saturday it had one of its bright- 
er moments, a triple-header in which 50 
or so Golden Bear ruggers played, one 
after the other, an Oakland athletic 
club, Notre Dame and the University of 
Oregon. It was a pleasant way to end a 
busy week, especially pleasant because 
Cal, led by graduate student Jim Boyce 
from Australia, stomped the Fighting 
Irish, 37-3, beat Oregon with mostly sec- 
ond-stringers 26-8, lost to Athens AC 
with third-stringers 12-7 and proved, at 
least to the Notre Dame captain, “It is 
the finest Rugby team in the country." 

This team may sound like a haughty 
and impersonal machine, but actually 
there was a charming casualness about 
the players and, indeed, the whole after- 
noon: the way the Bears straggled out 
one at a time while the Irish sprinted out 
in a group and did synchronized calis- 
thenics, the way an Athens AC man wan- 
dered across the field at half time of his 
game to chat with his opponents, the 


way the pompous public-address an- 
nouncer (a chemistry professor) sec- 
ond-guessed a player's field position and 
chuckled when the man obediently 
moved two steps back. That is the way 
Rugby is handled at Berkeley — the way it 
has always been run. 

To investigate Rugby at California, 
one must begin and probably end at the 
campus pub, Larry Blake's Rathskeller 
(sign in window: “We have the bread, 
we have the wine, we need thou"). The 
beer is served in goldfish-bowl glasses, 
and so many pipes snake across the low 
ceiling that not even Blake dares to guess 
their purposes. A former intramural soc- 
cer player at Rutgers and a runner-up 
to Batman in the campus ugly contest, 
Blake has been hiring Cal ruggers to 
serve beer and sandwiches for 26 years. 

“I have a particular regard for a sport 
that is sport for sport’s sake," he said. 
“These kids fight their own battles. If 
they have to raise some money, they 
raise it. I've never had a bad one." 

The biggest money-raising feat came 
last year and was led by Dr. Miles Hud- 
son, a dentist from New Zealand who 
has coached Cal's Rugby teams since 
the late 1930s. The Bears of 1965 were 
undefeated and considered the school's 
best ever, so they received (or wangled) 
an invitation to tour down under. The 
invitation came easier than the financing. 

"Our campaign began duringsome un- 
rest on campus and we didn’t know what 
to expect," said Doc, as Hudson is called 
by his players. But more than 460 for- 
mer Rugby and football players donat- 
ed money and by the time Doc and 21 
of his lads boarded a plane for Brisbane 
in July there was S25,580 in the kitty. 


Making good use of muscle and the 
American-stylc overhead pass, which the 
fascinated Aussie press called a “torpe- 
do pass," Cal surprised everyone with a 
5-2-2 record against men who had played 
the game all their lives. Most of Cal’s 
players are from the U.S. and do not 
even see Rugby until they arrive in Berke- 
ley. “The Golden Bears are the most ex- 
citing players seen in Brisbane since the 
Fijians in 1952,” said one Rugby author- 
ity, and another raved, “A great thing 
for the American image.” 

The Rugby tradition started at Cal in 
1906, when American football was under 
attack for being too savage. UC Pres- 
ident Benjamin Ide Wheeler had (old 
the Chicago Tribune in 1905, "Football 
must be made over or go.” At Cal and 
Stanford it went, and in its place came 
Rugby. For nine years the Big Game 
was a Rugby match. In 1915 the schools 
severed relations and dropped Rugby, 
but there were still enough good Bay 
Area ruggers around in 1920 and 1924 
to give the U.S. the Olympic champion- 
ship. 

Rugby resumed at Berkeley in 1933 
and has been played ever since. Each 
year the B ars play the University of 
British Columbia — two games in Van- 
couver and two games in Berkeley — for 
the World Cup, and two games with 
Stanford for the Big Scrum Axe. 

Doc Hudson loves to brag about his 
favorite old grads. Ray Willsey, the pres- 
ent football coach, was a Rugby ace in 
the early '50s, and so were Pro Football 

continued 

Leaping high to dominate a line-out. Cal's 
powerful Loren Hawley outmusdes ND foes. 
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RUFFIANS' GAME continued 


Linebackers Les Richter and Matt Hazel- 
tine, whose father also played Rugby at 
Cal. One of Hudson’s finest products is 
his assistant, Jim (Truck) Cullom, who 
also coaches the freshman football team. 

“He’s a screamer and so am I.” said 
Cullom. “Rugby in England is a rowdy 
game played by gentlemen. At Califor- 
nia it’s a gentleman’s game played by 
ruffians. But actually we’re pretty lax. 
It wasn’t a concentration camp when I 
played and I don’t want to make it one 
for anyone else. It’s a nice spring day to- 
day and if I were an undergraduate I’d 
probably grab a girl and a six-pack of 
beer and go up in the hills, too.” 

Cullom handles the junior varsity 
players, who call themselves the Guanos 
with all the pride of LSU’s old Chinese 
Bandits. Nobody is quite sure how the 
name originated, but all agree that jer- 
seys are not washed from one end of the 
season to the other. 

Last Thursday afternoon Cullom 
spotted a Guano lounging in the ath- 
letic office and talked him into foregoing 
a fit of spring fever and coming up to 
Memorial Stadium to work out. On the 
way to the stadium they passed between 
a group of cute coeds and some get- 
out-of-Vietnam types. The Guano said, 
“There’s the contrast of the Cal campus. 
The beats and the babies.” A “baby” in 
Guanese is a girl, usually an attractive 
one. These particular babies were on 
their way to the airport to shower Notre 
Dame’s ruggers, not with kisses but or- 
anges. The Irish responded by asking for 
dates. They did not get very far. 

Just 15 Notre Dame players showed 
up, along with their “moderator," Ken- 
neth Featherstone. A native of Man- 
chester, England, Featherstone is mainly 
interested in architecture, which he teach- 
es at South Bend, and he believes Rugby 
should be largely a player-organized ac- 
tivity. Before agreeing to make the trip 
(paid for by Cal’s fraternities as part of 
Spring Week), he insisted that the game 
be played under international rules— no 
continued 


Winning a scrum. Cal forwards (left) heel ball 
backward as the outplayed Irish bravely resist. 
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RUFFIANS' GAME continued 


Notre Dame "Moderator" Kenneth Feather- 
stone's mustache conceals a stiff upper Up 
during Saturday's varsity game, white a cheer- 
ful Berkeley coed enjoys flirtation in the sun. 


Clowning at postgame beer fest. Irish Scrum 
Half John Adams sports a game jersey and 
smudges under eyes. When the beer ran out, 
ruggers adjourned to a favorite campus pub. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES ORAKE 


substitutions. If a man breaks an arm. he 
either plays with it or his team plays 
without him. 

On the night they arrived the Irish 
worked out on a dark soccer field near 
the stadium and. to the surprise of a Cal 
observer, in the stadium on Friday after- 
noon. ‘"They did more calisthenics today 
than we've done all year," he said. 

The fraternities had wanted to bill the 
game as a national championship, but it 
was not quite that. Notre Dame had a 
5 I record but had lost the previous week 
to Indiana. And one of its victories was 
over the Palmer College of Chiropractic. 
("Loaded with Africans who had played 
Rugby since childhood," explained the 
moderator. ) This Cal team was almost as 
strong as last year’s. 

During the three games, the Saturday- 
night parties and the hectic preceding 
week, campaign-style buttons worn by 
several babies seemed to cut through 
the tension generated by a flurry of anti- 
and pro-Vietnam activity on campus like 
giggles at a prayer meeting. The buttons 
said simply: "I'm a rugger hugger." 

Before the big match. Truck Cullom’s 
lesser Guanos battled Athens, an Oak- 
land club consisting of Cal alumni and 
friends. True to tradition, the Guanos 
played in tattered, unwashed football 
jerseys, some without numerals, two 
with the number 82. Also true to tradi- 
tion, the Guanos huddled before kickoff 
but mostly mumbled. Their theory was 
that no one knows what is being said in 
such gatherings anyway. One Guano got 
kicked out of the game near the end 
for a little wrestling outside a regulation 
scrum, but generally the atmosphere 
was friendly. Cullom smiled at one fa- 
miliar face on the Athens team and 
yelled. "You cheat. I didn't teach you 
to play like that." 

By the end of the first game and a 
short intermission about 13,000 fans — 
students for the most part- had gathered 
in Memorial Stadium. Men on the sunny 
side took off their shirts to catch a 
few rays while they drank beer and 
razzed the Guanos. But the Notre Dame 
game brought on a more serious mood, 
because all remembered the plastering 
the Irish gave the Bears in football the 
previous fall. Rugby Captain Tom Relies 
and most of his teammates had played 
in that game. 


The standout on the Bears, however, 
was Australian import Jim Boyce, who 
never played football. He was, without 
doubt, a Rugby man. With his twin 
brother, he played on the Wallabies, 
Australia's national team, and— further 
improving his credentials at Cal — served 
schooners of draft beer at the Rathskel- 
ler. Boyce scored two tries (a try is the 
equivalent of a touchdown but worth 
three points) in the second half and was 
responsible for setting up three more. 

Spectator hostility toward Notre 
Dame soon eroded as the Bears demon- 
strated the game was going to be no con- 
test. Dominating the line-outs all day. 
Cal scored three tries, two conversions 
and a penalty kick to lead 16-0 at the 
half. A line-out occurs when the ball goes 
out of bounds, as it often does in Rugby. 
The forwards of each team form paral- 
lel lines perpendicular to the sideline and 
face the man throwing in the ball. The 
closest thing to this is basketball's tip- 
off. The ball is thrown above the two 
lines of muscular men. and they leap up 
to grab it or tap it to their scrum half. 
Cal Breakaway Loren Hawley was su- 
perb at winning most jumps. 

But it was Boyce who almost single- 
handedly finished off Notre Dame in the 
second half. He faked a lateral and 
dived over the goal line for a try. Mo- 
ments later he faked in beautifully and 
passed to Wing Lloyd Rcist. who raced 
for another score. Boyce picked up a 
loose ball and sprinted in again. 

Notre Dame finally scored, on a pen- 
alty kick late in the second half, but by 
then many students were already head- 
ing for the Phi Sig house, where eight 
kegs of beer awaited company. Notre 
Dame Scrum Half John Adams did not 
even bother to remove his Rugby togs 
or the shoe polish under his eyes for 
the party. A little before 6 p.m. the Phi 
Sigs ran out of beer, and the teams and 
the followers headed for the Rathskel- 
ler and a session of loud, salty songs. 
Moderator Featherstone got his mus- 
tache damp with a few beers, and leaping 
Loren Hawley walked in with a former 
Miss America contestant. Some other 
chic babies came in wearing their "I'm 
a rugger hugger" buttons. At the end of 
a perfect day Larry Blake's Rathskeller 
was in imminent danger of running out 
of beer. end 
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AT SEBRING: VICTORY AND DEATH 


The triumph was Ford's in its continuing massive assault on Ferrari supremacy in world class sports car racing, but 
before the tense and surprising finish four spectators and a driver lost their lives by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 


I t was a curious and bloody race in 
Sebring, Fla. last week, but from it 
the current facts of sports car racing 
emerged, delinitivc and clear. Ford has 
arrived. Ferrari is making gloomy adieus 
and Chaparral is neither here nor there. 
Ford finished one. two and three in the 
12-hour endurance race and would have 
finished one. two. three and four if Dan 
Gurney had not been operating under 
an obvious curse. On Friday, he set a 
new lap record of 2 minutes 54.6 seconds 
( 107.2 mph ) for the 5.2-mile course in a 
Ford Mark II prototype, which entitled 
him to the first starting position on the 
grid on Saturday, first starting position 
affords no real advantage in a 12-hour 
race, but the beginning foreshadowed 
the end. Gurney could not get the car 
started, and it moved out 63rd in a field 
of 64. After 1 1 hours and 59 minutes he 
was running first with a comfortable — 


under the circumstances— one-lap lead, 
when his engine failed on the back- 
stretch. This happens to Gurney. “It 
happened one time at Daytona," he re- 
called. without enthusiasm, after the 
race, “and it happened once at the Bel- 
gian Grand Prix." 

Less than a quarter-mile from the fin- 
ish line, Gurney elected to get out and 
push the car, and the car. having covered 
228 laps, did cross the line. However, the 
rules of racing for points toward the 
Manufacturers' Trophy require that a 
car finish under its own power, and Gur- 
ney w'as disqualified in favor of the sec- 
ond-running car, a Ford Roadster XI 
driven by Ken Miles and Lloyd Ruby, 
which set official distance and average 
speed records of 228 laps and 98.631 
mph. Had Gurney not pushed his car, 
he would have finished second. 

Ceremonies in Victory Lane were un- 


tidy, with half the crowd crushed about 
Gurney and his disqualified car. and the 
other half attending to Miles and his 
functioning, victorious Ford XI. Jim 
Hall's two Texas-built Chaparrals had 
been out of the race for eight hours at 
that point, retired with a broken rear 
suspension and a bad oil leak. The two 
Ferrari contenders in the winner's class 
were just as finished, one with a failed 
transmission and the other burned up in 
the pits. 

“We won't beat Ferrari consistently 
until this time next year.” Ford's Carroll 
Shelby had said at Sebring in 1965. At 
the 24-hour Daytona Continental in 
February he defeated such Ferraris as 
there were — privately-owned and aging 
Ferraris — and judgment was essentially 
suspended until the Fords should run 
against new factory machines. At Se- 
bring last week only one such car was 



Winner Ken Miles, thoughtful during pit stop, repeated Daytona victory with co-driver Lloyd Ruby. Above: flames consume Bob McLean's Ford. 
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entered, a Ferrari 330 P3, dubiously 
backed up by a much-used Ferrari 330 
P2, driven by Pedro Rodriguez and Ma- 
rio Andretti. However, since Enzo Fer- 
rari had declared before the race that his 
limited operation had been steamroll- 
ered by the Ford Motor Company and 
he could no longer enter more than a 
single car in sports car races, one factory 
Ferrari would be the only opposition 
Ford was going to get. 

The new Ferrari 330, driven by Eng- 
lishman Michael Parkcs and Califor- 
nian Bob Bondurant, performed hand- 
somely, giving no particular trouble un- 
til its last laps, when the gears proved in- 
tractable. On the 1 73rd lap, the transmis- 
sion quit, and the car, with Bondurant 
at the wheel, gave up quietly near the 
track's hairpin turn. At that time the 
Ferrari was in second place. 

The failure of the other contending 
Ferrari was a disaster. “It is a very tired 
car,” said Coco Chinctti, the son of the 
car's owner, late in the afternoon. “It is 
coming in for its 25,000-mile checkup." 
Two hours later, the tired car’s gear se- 
lector malfunctioned, and Andretti lost 
control before the course's Webster turn. 
Don Wester, in a Porsche Carrara 6, 
slammed into the spinning Ferrari and 
then into four spectators, all of whom 
were killed. Wester's injuries were minor. 
Unaware of what had happened, Andret- 
ti made it back to the pits, where his car 
was repaired. But there was oil or gaso- 
line loose and when he turned on the 
ignition the car went up in names. An- 
dretti got out, but the Ferrari was fin- 
ished and the cost had been high. 

The spectators killed were Willis Ed- 
enficld and his two sons, and a friend, 
Mrs. Ford Heacock, a mother of three. 
Earlier in the day. Driver Bob McLean 
of Canada lost control entering the hair- 
pin turn and died instantly when his 
Ford GT 40 struck a utility pole, turned 
end over end and burned upside down in 
a ditch. Thus, there were five deaths at a 
race that had had no fatalities for six 
years. 

McLean's accident was a dreadful oc- 
currence, but an acknow ledged possibili- 
ty in any automobile race. The deaths of 
Mrs. Heacock and the Edcnfields, on the 
other hand, were considered by some to 
be the appalling ultimate result of the 
careless operation that the running of the 
Sebring race has become. Sebring seems 
to make little preparation for this event 
— which draws some 50,000 people to a 


town of 8,000 — beyond raising its hotel 
rates. This casual approach might not 
be wholly without charm, but extended 
to the race itself it becomes hazardous. 
The pit areas on Saturday were crowd- 
ed with little boys, bigger girls in tight 
stretch pants and old people with Brown- 
ie cameras, all identified and admitted by 
crew passes, press passes and photogra- 
phers' passes, obviously distributed in 
small-town fashion by friends to friends. 

Mechanics could barely make their 
way to the cars they were servicing, and 
drivers, when they were not in their cars 
on the track, had to hide out from the 
throng for fear of being smothered. Mr. 
Edenfield, histwo boysand Mrs. Heacock 
were in possession of marshal's passes 
given them by Mrs. Heacock's husband 
(an owner of propertyat the racecourse). 
They died in an area where the viewing 
was splendid but which was closed to 
ordinary spectators as being dangerous. 

Before the race there was an extraordi- 
nary, but justifiable, tension among all 
the principals. Even the ineffably as- 
sured Carroll Shelby, manager of what 
proved to be the top Fords, went around 
saying, “We're gonna win it,” in a cer- 
tain questioning way. Ford was known 
to have the speed, but there was legiti- 
mate doubt that the Ford brakes would 
stand up under the Ford weight on a 
course that is murderous on brakes. The 
Ferraris were lighter and more suited to 
the course, but most of Fcrrari's eggs 
were in one basket. Finally, the Chapar- 
rals could not be discounted, having won 
at Sebring last year (under special cir- 
cumstances, in a heavy rain), but they 
had had to be almost totally rebuilt since 
last March to meet new racing specifica- 
tions, and the one entered at Daytona 
had not performed well. Any one of the 
three makes, it could be argued, might 
take the race, and there were many who 
added the English Ford GT 40s and even 
the Chevrolet Sting Rays to the list. 

By the time the race was four hours 
old Carroll Shelby was not worrying, 
even secretly, about anything. His brakes 
looked terrific. Gurney and Jerry Grant, 
in first place, and Miles and Ruby, in 
third, had the factory Ferrari between 
them and were playing games. "1 can 
take one second a lap off the Ferrari,” 
Miles said, with the smile of a happy 
hawk on his bladed, bony face. Ruby 
was out on the track, and Miles was 
sitting in the Ford trailer drinking tea. 
He was clean and fresh, being perhaps 


the only driver who changes clothes be- 
tween driving stints. 

At a table across the room England's 
Sir John Whitmore, in from his turn in 
a Ford GT, sat slumped in a chair, look- 
ing truly ill. The day was hot. “Several 
of them have come ofT the track looking 
like that,” Miles observed (he already 
had volunteered that he himself was a 
lizard and loved heat). “Think of your 
ancestors, John,'' he said kindly, 
“marching across the Arabian desert in 
all that armor!" Sir John's expression 
indicated that thinking of his ancestors 
did not help. 

A. J. Foyt came in. A. J. is a smilcr — 
Shelby, Miles, Foyt and Fcrrari's Bon- 
durant are all long-distance smilers — 
and he smiled as he replied, "Oh, about 
30," to a question as to where he was 
running. Foyt and Ronnie Bucknam 
were driving a Holman-Moody pre- 
pared Ford Mark II with an automatic 
transmission. The transmission was 
working beautifully, but the boys were 
boiling their brake fluid. If the boys set- 
tled down and stopped boiling the brake 
fluid, John Holman exquisitely implied, 
his cars probably could move up into 
quite respectable positions. 

The Shelby-American Fords behaved 
well through the bulk of the race, but the 
Ferraris behaved well, too. Miles might 
have been taking the Parkes-Bondurant 
Ferrari for a second a lap, but after nine 
hours it was still running second and 
was giving few indications of coming 
trouble. When the trouble finally came 
at seven in the evening and the factory 
Ferrari went out, Shelby responded with 
a fiercely triumphant exclamation. "Got 
him!" he said, as if he had knocked out 
a machine-gun nest. 

Dan Gurney's disqualification from 
a race he had led and so nearly won was 
a shock and a disappointment to the 
Ford troops, the Gurney fans and to 
Gurney himself. But for purposes of es- 
timating the extent of the Ford victory, 
he and the Mark II must be counted in — 
and the victory was smashing. There is 
no question that a numerically stronger 
Ferrari team might have won or at least 
prevented so thorough a Ford sweep, but 
if Enzo Ferrari is in earnest about never 
again sending a full team to a sports 
car race, then, practically speaking, the 
field is now all Ford. And Sebring-Day- 
tona Winners Miles and Ruby are only 
47 and 38, respectively. This sort of 
thing could go on for years. end 
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DOWNFALL OF A STONE-THROWER 


An optimistic Fargo, N. Dak. dentist with some positive thoughts about positive thinking proclaimed his U.S. rink 
unbeatable in the world curling championship at Vancouver. Then, sad to say, play began by ERIC WHITEHEAD 


W hen he came to Vancouver last week 
as leader of the U.S. four-man rink 
that would compete in the Scotch Cup 
matches for the world curling champion- 
ship. Dr. Joseph B. Zbacnik had some 
positive ideas about a very dillicult task. 
Last year in Perth. Scotland a U.S. rink 
skipped by Bud Somerville of Superior. 
Wis. had astounded stone-throwers 
everywhere by breaking a six-year Ca- 
nadian monopoly and winning the U.S. 
its first world title, a victory that sparked 
a curling boom in the Midwest. Now it 
was up to Dr. Zbacnik and his reigning 
U.S. champion rink from Fargo, N. Dak. 
to defend what Somerville and his men 
had so audaciously won. and it soon be- 
came apparent in Vancouver that if au- 
dacity could do it the Americans were 
in again. 

As the Canadians and their highly 
favored rink listened with wonder and 
awe. Dr. Zbacnik, a scowling, darkly 
handsome 28-year-old dentist, an- 
nounced, “We Will win this in eight 
straight games. This is not just a rink I 
have. It is a machine. We are unbeatable. 
No one else here has a chance." This was 
heady stuff, but the doctor said he had 
good reason to know he was right. Back 
in his dental clinic in Moorhead. Minn., 
which is just across the Red River of the 
North from Fargo, Dr. Joe has a 52,000 
collection of taped discussions on the 
power of positive thinking. He and the 
other members of his rink, he said, had 
been listening to these as they went 
about their daily chores. 

Dr. Joe's really positive thinking — 
“I have always been, well, sort of confi- 
dent" — began in the fall of 1965. That 
was after he had talked Bruce Roberts, 
23, Michael O’Leary, 23, and ex-Win- 
nipegian Gerald Toutant, 33, into 
joining the business department of his 
dental clinic. All three of them were 
sound, experienced curlers. 


“From the moment we got together wc 
started thinking of nothing else but this 
very world championship,” said the doc- 
tor. "Wc began daily training: a three- 
mile run before work, rigorous calis- 
thenics and isometric exercises, daily ice 
drills and. of course, sessions on positive 
thinking. Wc would drive as much as 250 
miles through snow for a night's compe- 
tition. We became unbeatable. This year 
we won the U.S. title easily. 

“There is absolutely no doubt now' 
that wc will win the world champion- 
ship. Wc are a perfect team. I am person- 
ally convinced that my rink will dominate 
curling for the next 10 to 15 years.” 

The Canadian team, as well as the 
champion rinks of Sweden, Sw itzerland, 
Norway, France and Scotland, said 
nothing, perhaps being too stunned to 
retort. But the public reaction was vola- 
tile, and by the time the first rock of the 
round-robin play was ready to be thrown 
on Monday night in the Vancouver 
Forum, Dr. Joe had been elected Public 
Unfavorile No. 1. 

Alas for the visiting dentist, tough 
talking was not enough. The eight-game 
w in streak he had predicted was snapped 
before it began when a lightly rated 
Scottish rink made up of four Perthshire 
farmers neatly axed the North Dako- 
tans 8-7. 

This upset delighted the unsympathetic 
crowd of 4,000, which took pains to re- 
mind Dr. Joe of his positive thinking, 
isometrics, etc., and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded bad U.S. shots. Unhappily, 
many of these were provided by the U.S. 
skip himself, who already was embarked 
on a miserable personal tournament per- 
formance. Did the hostile crowd bother 
him, the doctor was asked after the loss 
to Scotland. “Not a bit," he said. “I ex- 
pect it. It’s what I want. It makes us the 
aggressor.” 

The opening defeat was neither the 


end of U.S. chances nor by any means 
the end of Dr. Joe. who told reporters 
afterward, “The Scots have nothing. 
They couldn't beat us again in a mil- 
lion years. They don’t belong on the 
same ice with us." 

During the next two days the stylish 
Canadian rink from Calgary, Alta., led 
by Ron Norlhcott, scored decisive wins 
over France, Scotland, Norway and 
Sweden. The U.S. fought back to defeat 
France, Switzerland, Sweden and Nor- 
way, and the stage was set for the first 
meeting of Canada and the U.S. 

Against Canada on Wednesday night, 
as their leather-tongued brooms Hashed 
and popped in front of the rocks. Dr. 
Joe's boys made a good light of it for 
nine of the game's 12 ends. But then the 
Canadians, curling well on soft, grabby 
ice, counted three in the lOlhcnd , two in 
the 12th, and wrapped it up at 13-10. 

By this time a certain peculiarity of 
the U.S. rink's makeup had elicited some 
comment. It concerned Dr. Zbacnik, 
who, although skip of the rink, curled in 
the No. 3 spot instead of the usual No. 4. 
The No. 4 in curling is much like the 
cleanup hitter in baseball. He is the rink 
tactician, he plots the strategy and he 
calls all the shots for his teammates. To 
give him time to assess each situation 
and to keep him fresh for the final two 
pressure rocks, he does not take part in 
the strength-sapping chore of sweeping. 
His is also the name by which the rink is 
known, and he thus is the recipient of 
most of its publicity. 

Never before in major international 
competition has a skip been his rink's 
No. 3 curler. By attempting this, the 
doctor was bucking the facts of high- 
pressure play, and the strain on his No. 

4 man. Roberts, became more and more 
noticeable as the tournament progressed. 
Also, to the Canadian onlookers. Dr. 
Zbacnik seemed to be botching up his 
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job of skipping, much to the distress 
of his own rink, which was giving evi- 
dence of questioning his tactics. When 
asked why he was not curling in the cru- 
cial No. 4 spot, the doctor offered an 
unassailable answer: "Roberts is my 
fourth because he is our best man un- 
der pressure." 

Nor did the loss to Canada cause his 
confidence to waver. "It doesn't worry 
me one bit." he said. "If we’d made just 
a couple of key rocks we would have run 
away with it. I'm glad they won tonight, 
because there is no way they can beat us 
in tomorrow's final. The Canadians arc 
just not in our class. This game tonight 
meant nothing. It was just for kicks. 
You will see that our tactics will be com- 
pletely different when it matters ." 

As things turned out. Dr. Joe was 
right about the U.S. game against Cana- 
da being meaningless. The U.S., Scot- 
land, Canada and Sweden earned their 
way into the semifinals through their 
total round-robin scores. The semi- 
final pairings called for the U.S. to play 
Scotland and for Canada to face Swe- 
den. This was the same Scottish rink 
that Dr. Joe had said did not belong 
on the ice with his own, and now he 
learned a maxim of sport: positive think- 
ing or no, you let sleeping underdogs 
lie. The Scottish skip. Chuck Hay, was 
asked if Dr. Joe’s remarks had upset 
his rink. "Not at all," said Hay. "We 
find it delightful.” 

Once play was under way. even the 
Joe-baiting Forum throng restrained its 
heckling, for Zbacnik, passionately ex- 
horting his errant rocks to stay on target, 
began to blow shot after shot. Skip Hay, 
who was concerned about 200 acres of 
wheat and barley he had planted shortly 
before flying off to Vancouver, made 
things worse with a tantalizing display 
of draw'-and-guard tactics. Meanwhile 
the now desperate doctor himself made 
the unforgiveable total of six disastrous 
complete misses — which is like fanning 
six times with the bases loaded, only 
more so. 

But for brilliant recovery shots by the 
fourth, Roberts, the final score would 
have been much worse than the 14-7 U.S. 
defeat that showed on the scoreboard. 

While Zbacnik went along to the dress- 
ing room his teammates fumed in a cor- 
ner of the arena. Roberts was in a black 
mood. "You can't win with just three 
curlers on the rink,” he said. “You can 
see what a big mouth gets you. Not even 


Cassius Clay can get away with stuff like 
that. It embarrassed us terribly. And it 
hurt our play. It put totally unnecessary 
pressure on us." 

Then he grinned halfheartedly. “Well, 
there's always next year. 1 like it out 
here. I think I'll get a job on the Coast, 
around Seattle.” 

Does this mean then that Dr. Joe's 
rink, the one he was sure would dom- 
inate world curling for the next 10 to 15 
years, is about to break up? 

“Yes. I think you might say that," said 
Roberts. 


As to the rest of the tournament, the 
Thursday night final was anticlimactic. 
Northcott's unbeaten Canadians were 
too good for the Perthshire farmers, who 
worked diligently but to no avail. By a 
score of 12-5 Canada took the Scotch 
Cup for the seventh time in eight tries. 

When the Scottish pipers led the uni- 
formed teams of all the nations into the 
arena for the traditional victory cere- 
monies, one curler was missing. The glare 
of the klieg lights around the victory 
podium revealed that Dr. Joe was posi- 
tively absent. end 


Dr. Joe. the controversial skip of the U.S. rink, exhorts a balky stone to obey his commands. 




PROGRESS REPORT ON THE 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


When Lieut. General William D. Eckert was named Commissioner of Baseball last fall his appointment 
was greeted with hoots of cynical dismay. Well, Kenesaw Mountain Landis may be safe in his 
shrine but Spike Eckert is proving that he is a man who came to play by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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W hen, last November, the owners of 
major league baseball suddenly an- 
nounced that they had selected Lieut. 
General William Dole Eckert (U.S. Air 
Force, ret.) to succeed Ford Frick as the 
Commissioner of Baseball, their surpris- 
ing choice elicited a great deal of com- 
ment. most of it caustic. A typical re- 
sponse was that of Willie Mays, who said 
of Eckert, ‘‘Who's he?” A sportswritcr 
on the New York World-Telegram said, 
“My God. they've chosen the Unknown 
Soldier!” Another wrote that in “the 
monumental filing system of this paper” 
there was only one insignificant clipping 
on William D. Eckert. “The owners.” 
declared Dick Young of the New York 
Daily News, who is much respected as a 
baseball writer, “have laughed in the face 
of every fan who pays his buck at the ball 
park. They have said they don't really 
need a commissioner at all.” And so on. 

Subsequent reports on Commissioner 
Eckert during his first days on the job 
pointed out that he was not Maxwell 
Taylor (or any other name-brand gen- 
eral), that he talked in platitudes, that he 
used cue cards for the most casual inter- 
views, that he relied on an outdated base- 
ball rule book and that he was a master 
of the oblique retort. He would not even 
commit himself as to which comic strip 
he preferred. Furthermore, he was nerv- 
ous. Nervous. He had an air of insecurity 
about him. And the odor of an owners’ 
man. As a baseball expert he knew a lot 
about Air Force nuts and bolts (logistics 
and supply had been Eckert’s military 
specialty). 

If Ford Frick was the do-nothing Com- 
missioner of Baseball, it was said, then 
William D. Eckert was the know-noth- 
ing. He had never played baseball be- 
yond the academy intramural level. He 
had never been much or a fan. He could 
not even remember when he last at- 
tended a game, though he might have 
been excused this because he was living 
in Washington and that would have 
meant going to a Senator game. How 
could this know-nothing commissioner, 
w ho had finished 128th in the West Point 
class of '30, be expected to coax baseball 
down the paths of righteousness if he did 
not even know the words and music to 
the Milwaukee- Atlanta franchise roun- 


delay? (Ford Frick said it would not be 
fair to ask Eckert about that one. ) There 
were suspicions that Frick was not re- 
tiring, that he was just reincarnated. 

Thus launched in November, the in- 
cipient commissioner went about famil- 
iarizing himself with the job. For his 
critics he developed an ostrich stance. “I 
don't think I was treated unfairly by the 
press at all," he says in retrospect. “I 
don't think I took a beating at all.” He 
appeared undisturbed by the criticism. 
Those who had known him in the past 
expected as much; from his West Point 
days he had been known as a man whose 
emotions ran the gamut from stoicism 
to constraint. He said it would take three 
months to get his feet on the ground. 
And, presumably, the egg off his face. 

The three months are up. 

All right, then, brethren. To update 
the question. Beyond biographical inci- 
dentals— age 57, 5 feet 8, 160 pounds, 
gray hair, cold eyes, smokes a pipe, oc- 
casionally permits himself a Scotch and 
soda — who is William Dole Eckert? Is 
he the redeemer of baseball? Or is he, as 
Dick Young suggested, the cynical choice 
of a cynical company — a man who 
could plunge wholeheartedly and head- 
first into the job and never make a ripple? 

The answers to these questions are: 
1) No, he is not a redeemer. Major 
league baseball has become too complex 
ever to be ruled again in the redeemer- 
dictator fashion of Judge Landis. In fact, 
when the owners gave the job to Eckert 
they established a new post in the com- 
missioner's office, that of administrator, 
and named the experienced Lee Mac- 
Phail, former president and general man- 
ager of the Baltimore Orioles, to that 
wheelhorse job. 2) No again. Eckert is 
a good deal more than a nothing, and 
even the owners did not really want an- 
other Ford Frick. 

What, then, is New Commissioner 
Eckert on the way to becoming? What 
might he be expected to do with base- 
ball, or it with him? 

To begin with, Eckert, nicknamed 
“Spike” as a West Pointer after a good 
day on the intramural football field in 
1927, is not the totally unimpressive man 
he might have seemed in November. 
His bearing — stiff backbone and upper 


lip — suggests the legacy of 35 years as 
a military officer. He is a man familiar 
with command, that loneliest of worlds, 
a man used to making decisions in often 
perilous situations. Commissioner Lan- 
dis never had to jump out of a stricken 
airplane or watch a sister B- 1 7 get blown 
apart at his wingtip. Commissioner 
Chandler never had to decide life-and- 
death matters for 2,800 combat troops. 
Commissioner Frick never had to kick 
a man out of his command on a morals 
charge, or for using narcotics. Commis- 
sioner Eckert had to do all these things, 
and the fact that he was able to do 
them would seem to represent a willing- 
ness to decide — a conditioning to ac- 
tion. 

One man who has observed Eckert 
closely for several weeks has reached 
certain conclusions about him. He is 
Joe Reichlcr, the Associated Press's most 
knowledgeable baseball writer, who be- 
came public relations director for the 
commissioner's office in February. Reich- 
ler says you can count on at least three 
things from Eckert; “He will never 
say, ‘No comment.’ He will never say, 
‘This is off the record.’ And he will nev- 
er, never say, ‘This is a league matter 
and out of my hands.’ ” 

No stretch of the imagination, how- 
ever. would allow you to conclude that 
William Eckert knows baseball. He is 
still groping around in that nether land 
of obscured significance (Is baseball a 
business? A sport? A virus?) and im- 
possible terminology (Can a man ever 
fathom the bonus rule? The reserve 
clause? Casey Stengel?). But Eckert docs 
not grope blindly. He learns fast. True, 
he has been partially brainwashed into 
believing that baseball is a holy calling 
— he thinks now it should be exported 
as an instrument of international good- 
will — and in this respect he is more Billy 
Graham than Kencsaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, but he appears willing, even eager, 
to exert whatever power he has to police 
the game. Unfortunately, it is still un- 
certain how much power that is. 

“As far as I know,” said Eckert the 
other day in Clearwater, sitting with his 
back straight in a box scat near the 
Phillie dugout, with a Phillie red cap 
on his head, "nothing is off limits. I 

continued 
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UNKNOWN SOLDIER continued 




own identity to the job as I see it.” 

Men like Joe Reichler, who have been 
around baseball awhile, remember Lan- 
dis as a jaw stuck out on the top rail of 
a front-row box, a floppy hat over a reck- 
less white mane, a pair of gleaming eyes 
cleansing the field with their gaze — the 
image of baseball's protector. Eckert, 
from those first days, set out instead to 
be baseball's buddy. “I think that word 
‘image’ is overworked,” he said. He is 
intent on seeing and meeting everyone, 
being wherever he might rub an elbow 
or listen to a problem, as if to make it 
clear that if he is an owners’ man he is 
also a players" man and a fans’ man and 
a man the press can come to. Not only 
a judge, but an executive and a PR 
man, too. “I want to do what's best for 
baseball,” he said. 

In Miami he met on equal terms with 
the executive council, important men 
named O’Malley and Paul and Giles and 
Cronin. He talked with Pete McGovern 
of the Little League and Everett (Eppie) 
Barnes of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. He met with the player 
representatives of the 20 big-league clubs 
and sat with them for a full day. He was 
particularly proud of that. He spoke 
often of being ‘‘the first commissioner 
to be invited by the players to their 
meeting.” 

He asked a group of Detroit players 
up to his room for cocktails and small 
talk.AI Kaline was impressed. "Hescems 
to be for us,” he said. Eckert was philo- 
sophical. ‘‘If I 'ingoing to represent them, 
to adjudicate, to decide if they need more 
showers or a better pension plan or what- 
ever, I've got to know them.” Hank 
Aguirre, the Detroit pitcher, was flabber- 
gasted. “I never talked to a commission- 
er before,” he said. 

Eckert sat in on a meeting of the ma- 
jor leagues' public relations men. ”1 did 
more than just sit,” he said. He made it 
clear he wanted people to know more of 
the good things baseball does for the 
world: John Roseboro’s work in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles, for exam- 
ple, Willie Mays's service with the Job 
Corps and August Busch’s donation of 
a stadium to the St. Louis Boys Club. 
He said he would try to impress on play- 
ers and managers and even owners the 
importance of being available for public 
relations. 

In Florida he haunted thedugoutsand 
batting cages. He chatted with players, 
coaches and umpires. He shook hands 

continued 


may feel differently in a year, but right 
now I feel I have a free hand and ade- 
quate authority to handle all problems. 
If I don’t, then I will go to the owners 
and ask for more. Or, failing that, for 
less responsibility.” 

Feeling his way, Eckert still has an 
annoying habit of being so impartial as 
to appear innocuous, even on as small 
a matter as his lineage: ”1 am one-fourth 
French, one-fourth English, one-fourth 
Irish and one-fourth German. I don’t 
think of any of them as dominating my 
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personality, unless you want to make 
something of the fact that Dole is a 
town in France. I don't.” 

He does not think of himself as a 
personality at all — which is reasonable 
enough- and does not care to be drawn 
into comparisons with Landis, Chandler 
or Frick. "They are all great men,” he 
says with bighearted inaccuracy. “But 
my mind does not think that way — 
whether I want to be a Judge Landis 
or a Ford Frick. I will try to profit from 
what they did, but I will also add my 


a convivial ambassador is one thing F.ekcrl is frying to be. Above, he wears an 
Irish hat as he talks solemnly with Jack Sturgis, former mayor of Vero Beach, at a Dodger 
St. Patrick's Day party. Below, he poses self-consciously with a trio of Florida citrus queens. 
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FIRST PRIZE -- " 

Free trip for two to the "Grand Slam Tour” of Golf! 

Travel as a “V.I.P.” on TWA StarStream Jet to: 

THE MASTERS— IJ.S.G.A. OPEN- 
BRITISH OPEN— P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP 


You'll attend the official functions, dinners, cocktail parties, 
etc. Meet the top celebrities in golfing circles, including 
Jack Nicklaus and other pros. Stay at the finest hotels; all- 
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Complete Regulations Covering 
Jack Nicklaus— MacGregor 
$100,000.00 Golf Sweepstakes 

Entries must be postmarked by July 29. 1966. and 
received by August 5, 1966. 

Each entry must be accompanied by an end flap from 
any regular-size Bromo-SelUer or a 3x5 piece of pa- 
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Balls. Enclosed is $2.89, payable to Bromo-Seltzer Golf Balls, 
and a Bromo-Seltzer box top for each set ordered. 


Address 


Bromo-Seltzer puts you back in action fast. 



City State Zip 

Goll ball Oiler good only in U.S.A. and its territories. Void in slates or localities where 
prohibited, regulated, licensed, taxed or otherwise prohibited by law. Oiler eapires 
November 30. 1966. Please allow lour weeks lor delivery. 




in his new Jockey 
Tony Lema Sportswear Line 



Tony looks good 
at address . . . 
relaxed and 
comfortable in 
his new Jockey 
cardigan— a 
trend-setting 
blend of Alpaca 
and worsted. 
Only his stance 
is square. 




A split second 
before impact, 
weight has 
shifted to the 
left side to give 
us a better look 
at Tony’s V-neck 
Orlon^ acrylic 
pullover and red 
Jockey shirt 
featuring a 
high-styled 
mock 

turtle neck. 


On the down- 
swing, Tony's 
right elbow 
returns to the 
side of his 
white Jockey 
cardigan shirt 
with black 
trim on tail 
and sleeves. 



Head remains 
still after 
impact. Guess 
Tony can't 
take his eyes 
off that Jockey 
2-ply, 100% 
virgin Alpaca 
cardigan 
sweater with 
its twin-button 
sides and 
sporty semi- 
bell sleeves. 




At the top, the 


left shoulder 


of his cool 


blue Jockey 


sportshirt is 


under Tony s 


chin, yet 


the extra 


long tail is 


still firmly 


tucked in. 


He takes the club away 
low and slow ... but 
there’s nothing slow 
about that soft, 
combed cotton 
Jockey sweater 
shirt. Neat 
contrasting 
trim gives 
it a real 
go-go 
look. 


Notice how 
Tony's arms 
and body work 
as a unit, 
as perfect a 
unit as his 
Jockey sweater 
and shirt 
coordinates 
of Orion® 
acrylic. 



Tony finishes high, 
wide and handsome 
in his Jockey Dacron® 
polyester/ cotton golf 
jacket. Ventilated back 
yoke, adjustable side 
tabs, water repellent. 

A real swingin’ jacket, 
all around. 


Maybe you don’t smack a ball as far as Tony. Maybe 
you don’t have his classic swing. Maybe you don’t 
even dig champagne. 

But in the looks department, you're right up there 
with T. L. himself when you tee off with Tony Lema 
sportswear by Jockey. Tony helped design them, so you know 
they’re real winners. 

Shirts with that special Lema flair. All popular colors, styles 
and fabrics (including new Koder polyester and cotton shirts)— 
$4 to $7.95. Matching socks from $1.75 to $3.50. And have we 
got sweaters! Alpaca/worsted, cashmere and Orion® acrylic pull- 
overs and cardigans - $1 1 .95 to $32.50. Golf jackets (% zipper 
and full-zip styles) from $9.95 to $14.95. 

See the whole Jockey Tony Lema line at your favorite store. 
Then get that Lema look. Who knows what it might do for your 
game? This em bi em tells you it’s authentic- 
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Ford's Quiet Man reports from Italy: 

“To think that a Ford would be more quiet than my Lancia. 
Fantastico!” exclaimed the Contessa de la Boisserie. 


The Countess was amused when 
the Quiet Man suggested a ride 
in his 1966 Ford XL She drives 
a superb silver-blue Lancia 
Flaminia. one ot the finest luxury 
cars in all of Italy. Still, the 
Countess was intrigued, and 
agreed to drive the XL 
"Really!" she cried when the 
ride was finished. "For the Ford 
to be quieter than my expensive 
luxury car... that is astonishing! 
A car must be very carefully 
made to be so quiet!" 

The Countess put her finger on 
it: Quality. Ford creates quality 



with a new-concept frame that 
tunes out" vibrations. A super- 
soft coil-spring suspension and 
front recessive-wheel system 
that flatten out bumps. Wider 
fifteen-inch wheels that provide 
stability. It all adds up to an 


aristocratic ride, a serene new 
assurance in road performance. 
A patroness of the arts, the 
Countess was fascinated with 
Ford's optional Stereo Tape 
System. "Delightful!" she said. 
"So very much like hearing the 
actual orchestra . . . merveilleux !" 
Marvelous is indeed the word 
for Ford's engineering quality. 
Why not take a test drive at your 
Ford Dealer and listen yourself 
to the astonishing hush of our 
XL? The Countess 
was impressed. 

You will be too. 







UNKNOWN SOLDIER ' Mimed 

with fans. He joined owners and execu- 
tives in box seats. It must have been tor- 
turous for him. because he docs not make 
easy conversation: he does not tell funny 
stories or locker-room jokes. The simple 
amenities of dealing with civilians seemed 
a strain on him. but he went about them 
doggedly, as if he had missed something 
by not having to campaign for his S65.- 
OOO-a-ycar job "The owners came to 
me. I did not seek them out" — and was 
now conducting a campaign alter the 
fact. 

At the ball park in Clearwater he 
talked with whole families of baseball 
people. "That's Jim Bunning," he said. 
"You probably know him. I was certain- 
ly glad to get a chance to talk with his 
folks." He talked with Richie Ashburn. 
Richie had been told that Eckert won 
trophies playing squash in the service. 
Richie wanted to know how good the 
commissioner was. "He's damn good," 
said Joe Rcichler, never far removed 
from Eckert's elbow. "You ought to try 
him and find out." 

"Well. I don't know, now that you 
put it that way." said Ashburn. 

"Oh, you're fired. Joe." Eckert said. 
"That's no way to line up a match." He 
smiled, enjoying his joke. 

He smiled a lot more as he went from 
camp to camp and in and out of receiv- 
ing lines. The Eckert smile turns up at 
the ends, like that of a porpoise, and it 
is in such contrast to the usual severity 
of his expression that you would think 
it difficult to muster. A woman asso- 
ciated with baseball made conversation 
with him at cocktail hour and found 
him "charming, in a very dignified way," 
Occasionally he would show the strain 
and become petulant over trifles. A bell- 
boy at his hotel picked up a paper he 
thought Eckert had discarded. Eckert 
asked for it back. "If you want one that 
bad I'll buy you one," he snapped. He 
stewed when delays kept him from ap- 
pointments. Punctual to a fault, he 
would arrive 30 minutes early, in the 
military tradition. 

He said lie liked people and liked talk- 
ing with the press, and to prove it he 
endured as many as three interviews a 
day. some of them tape-recorded. He 
answered without cue cards. He never 
once said No Comment. Off the Rec- 
ord or It's a League Matter. "I be- 
lieve that the press — that means all the 
communications media — have a priori- 
ty," he said. He gave Dick Young three 


hours in a hotel room in St. Peters- 
burg. and afterward Young wrote. "It 
could be the Lords of Baseball picked 
a commissioner in spite of themselves." 
High praise. 

He almost never refuses an invitation. 
"He can't say no." groaned Reichler. 
"I tell him. ‘Let me say no for you, 
let me be the slob.' but he keeps right 
on accepting." To accommodate his 
schedule, the new commissioner changed 
clothes in baseball dressing rooms. He 
rehearsed speeches at the wheel of his 
car en route to a ball park, where he 
more often than not delivered the speech 
without flair but also without flaw. Once, 
getting to Anna Maria Island for a 
memorial service for I reddy Hutchin- 
son. the late Cincinnati manager, he 
asked if Reichler would mind if he 
speeded it up a little. "Go ahead. Com- 
missioner." said Rcichler. Eckert bore 
down on the accelerator. The speedom- 
eter on the rented Chrysler Imperial 
was soon pressing 100. 

"Hey. Commish.” said Rcichler. be- 
coming alarmed. "You realize how fast 
we're going?" 

"For a man who has flown jets this 
is not so fast." said Eckert, unsmiling. 
He pulled down on the steering wheel 
to improve his sitting posture, already 
starkly erect. "But don't worry. Joe. I 
know something about these speedom- 
eters. The needle may show 100. but 
we're probably not doing more than 
90." 

At night he read himself to sleep with 
an up-to-date edition of the baseball rule 
book. "If I am going to judge I must 
know the laws." he said. But wasn't it a 
bore? "Well, rule books were not meant 
to be literature." 

Almost everywhere Eckert went he 
had Reichler as his coach and confi- 
dant. They make an interesting pair. 
Eckert's reserve is monumental, his lan- 
guage precise, his clothes conservative. 
Rcichler talks fast and often and waves 
his arms; his vocabulary is richly col- 
ored: he leans to sports clothes that Say 
Something. He has a roundish face and 
dark hair and he wears horn-rimmed 
glasses: when he smiles he looks a little 
like a jolly Charlie Chan. Reichler was 
an institution at the AP. an impeccably 
honest reporter who knew baseball and 
was candid with his opinions. Not every 
owner wanted him for the job ("I would 
not be much use to you. Commissioner, 
if they did," he told Eckert). He had 
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exciting 



sandiego 



has it all! 


Tee off on any of 60 golf courses . . . 
thrill to thoroughbred racing year- 
round at Calicnte, every Summer at 
Del Mar . . . enjoy sportfishing, surf- 
ing. swimming in the Pacific -just a 
few of the exciting things to see and do 
in sunny San Diego — America's great- 
est vacationland! 

For free folders write Convention & 
Visitors Bureau, 330 A Street, Dept. 
Si -466, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 
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THE EXCriNS IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 


Elegance, 
excellence, 
versatility... 
enjoy them all 
in this new 
clock radio! 


This handsome new Zenith quality Clock Radio wakes 
you gently with beautiful music, lets you snooze 7 
minutes more, wakes you again— and repeats (at the 
touch of a switch) up to five times! At night, it lulls you 
to sleep, shuts off automatically. Clock and radio dials 
are softly lit. Sec The Daybreak. Model N519, $34. 95” 
—and other Zenith Clock Radios starting as low as 
$19-95 at your Zehith dealer's now. 



ANTI-RAIN . . . Durable water repellent jacket of automatic wash and wear 65% 
Dacron polyester and 35% combed cotton. Lined sleeves. Bone, Navy, Natural, 
Black Olive and other colors. Regulars 34 to 46. About $13.00. longs and Giants 
about $14.00. At Rike-Kumler, Dayton • Sanger-Harris, Dallas • Younker's, Des Moines • 
May Cohen, Jacksonville • Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh, and other fine men's shops ... or 
write THE PETERS SPORTSWEAR CO., Philadelphia 19132. 


always been "on the other side” but, 
once accepted, he gave himself to his 
new job completely. He docs not think 
there should be two sides. 

Eckert relics heavily on Reichler. He 
knows Joe is not a yes-man or an own- 
ers' man. Reichler monitors the com- 
missioner's activities ("How's he doing, 
Joe?" baseball executives ask when they 
sec Reichler) and is teaching him base- 
ball . Eckett vises Reichler as a sound- 
ing board: "Wasn't that a key play, 
Joe. that double steal?" "How was rny 
speech. Joe. too long?" Reichler calls 
him Mr. Commissioner, or, occasional- 
ly, when he wants to loosen him up or 
slow him down. "Commish." If he was 
dubious at first Reichler is no longer. 
He says tekert grows on you. "I will be 
surprised if this man does not become 
an excellent commissioner." 

Studied dispassionately, it is not im- 
possible to sec the logic in the selection 
of Eckert. He has that history of com- 
mand. He has a master's degree in busi- 
ness administration from Harvard. He 
has been comptroller of the Air Force 
and, after a heart attack hastened his 
retirement in 1961. a director of the 
Logistics Management Institute, which 
advises the Pentagon. On the board of 
directors of several companies, he has 
been involved with industries, labor un- 
ions, personal contracts, rules and reg- 
ulations. He is familiar with Washing- 
ton. where major league baseball could 
use some connections for whatever trou- 
ble lies ahead over its antitrust exemp- 
tions. (But Eckert thinks "lobbyist" is 
an odious term and does not consider 
himself one.) 

Eckert believes his name got placed 
among the original 150 "candidates" by 
an unkrown business acquaintance, but 
as time goes on he begins to see the job 
as more closely related to the military. 
Driving to the park at Clearwater one 
afternoon, he began to tick off what he 
called the surprising similarities. He 
seemed eager to make the point, as if to 
convince himself that he was, at last, on 
familiar ground. He said both jobs dealt 
w ith competitive groups of young men. 
with physical training, with problems 
of mobility (he equated moving pla- 
toons w th traveling ball clubs). He said 
both had problems with community re- 
lations, with radical changes (opening 
and closing bases as compared with 
shifting franchises and forming new 
ones) aid the assimilation of people 

continued 
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Anything goes when you use IT'S CRICKET. 

Exceptional men's toiletries. After-shave, 4 oz. $3.50. Cologne, 4 oz. $4.50. 
Available in drug stores and cosmetic departments of department stores only. 
Another fine product of Kayser-Roth. 
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from various ethnic and religious back- 
grounds. Engrossed in the analogy, he 
missed the turn to the park. 

He tried to pick up the thought at the 
game, but he was so conscious of the 
recognition the fans gave him that he 
contracted a case of rabbit ears. A man 
in the next box passed a remark loud 
enough for him to hear, "Sir?" asked the 
commissioner, leaning over and smiling. 
The man was talking to somebody else. 
Eckert wore the red cap of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies for five innings, then made 
Reich ler fetch him one from the Cin- 
cinnati Reds so he would be sure to 
remain impartial. 

Later, over dinner, Eckert was asked 
to demonstrate some of his homework 
on certain issues that have been sore 
spots for major league baseball He said, 
for one. that he favored expansion only 
if enough players could be funneled into 
the game to keep the quality of play at its 
present level. He said he believed he 
would favor interleague play but was 
giving it more thought. He said, because 
of certain inequities, he would like to 
see an end to the division of big league 
umpires — at present there are American 
League umpires and National League 
umpires. All. he thinks, should be under 
the control of the commissioner. As for 
the Koul'ax-Drysdalc-Dodgers contract 
debate, he was leaving that up to the 
principals. 

He said he had recently made his first 
judgment, He had ruled in favor of a 
college in a dispute over a boy who was 
about to sign a professional contract 
though he already had started his third 
year of play on the college team. (He 
said, however, he thought it made sense 
for a boy to sign after his second year in 
college "if he truly wants a career in 
baseball, because if he starts any later he 
is jeopardizing his chances.") He said he 
was working for an improved liaison 
with the NCAA and. in the future, any 
time he felt a boy's education was threat- 
ened he would step in. 

Reichler said Eckert was still being 
drawn into the Milwaukee- Atlanta dis- 
pute by every interviewer, though it was 
unfair because the case had gone to 
court before Eckert took office. 

"No honest question is unfair." said 
Eckert. 

Then what did he think of that situ- 
ation? 

"I think it is regrettable, but I cannot 
give an intelligent opinion because I have 

continued 
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Please squeeze the merchandise... 


Van Heusen’s Knit shirt of Tycora is not only squeezable, 
but also crushable, roughable and downright embraceable. 

It is knit of no-snag Tycora yarn from luxurious Chemstrand 
nylon. This means no bag, no sag. Just disarming good looks. 
Only $6.00. 

See it at stores that go for squeezable knits. 
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Younger by Design 
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AVhen you’re out 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 




of Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 


This is the most carefully brewed beer in the world. 
From the first golden grain of barley to the last gentle 
kiss of the hops, it takes 1,174 careful steps to create the 
taste of Schlitz: real gusto in the great light beer. 



All that and new safety features, too, including two-speed windshield wipers. Use the top speed to cope with heavy 
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tinned 


received certain conflicting reports. Did 
the Milwaukee franchise make money in 
1964? The club says one thing, the state 
says another.” 

All right, then, put it this way. If a 
particularly self-serving, money-grub- 
bing owner wanted to move his club 
and you weighed the circumstances and 
found it not in the best interests of base- 
ball. could you stop him? 

Eckert put down his fork. 

"I think," he said, "that in this great 
democracy we live in. if a man wants to 
take his property somewhere else and 
can do it legally, then I could not stop 
him. But I could certainly make known 
my opinion." 

It was, said Rcichler, the only possible 
answer. 

But not all of these are strong an- 
swers, and some of them arc circuitous, 
and they raise afresh the other nagging 
doubts about the man. For example, he 
seems to regard as an infirmity his mea- 
ger baseball background: he glosses it 
over by reciting the 30 or 35 different 
sports he has played in his lifetime. He 
reacts the same way to questions about 
his heart attack, as if there were shame in 
it. despite the fact that his recovery was 
so complete he is back playing squash 
and tennis. And though he insists those 
first picky, piddling criticisms did not 
bother him. he will in the next breath 
tell how even President Johnson uses cue 
cards and how you couldn't possibly fly 
airplanes, from trainers to jets, for 35 
years and be a nervous nian. 

It is part of this curious ambivalence 
that makes him brush off the true ac- 
complishments of his life — Distinguished 
Service Medal. Distinguished Flying 
Cross. Legion of Merit, a three-star gen- 
eral at 51, etc. — in a sentence, and then 
dwell for as long as you like on the bril- 
liance of his son. Bill. Bill is 6 feet 3 and 
a great athlete. Bill got straight 800s on 
his college boards. Bill is on the supc's 
list at the Air Force Academy. Bill is a 
lot smarter than his old man. 

Still and all. it has been a good three 
months— four months now— for William 
D. Eckert. It is possible he will yet live 
down to those first impressions, but it 
could also be true that a second impres- 
sion was more accurate: that the owners 
have chosen a commissioner in spite of 
themselves. If nothing has happened 
that is spectacularly encouraging at least 
nobody in baseball asks who Spike Eck- 
ert is anymore. end 
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MAOf. BOTTLED. SEALED IN FRANCE 


IS THE 
MASTERS 
FIXED? 


No — but one could easily say it might 
as well be, for Augusta National is so 
suited to the golf games of Nicklaus, 
Palmer and Player that nobody else 
wins. Here are some strong arguments 
in favor of redesigning this great course 
— and a well-considered vote of dissent 

BY GWILYM S. BROWN 

W hen the talk turns to who if going to win next week's 
Masters golf tournament in Augusta, Ga., or next 
year's, or some Masters of the far-distant future, there may 
be no point in thinking beyond the three men snuggled 
into the wide green coat on the cover, Arnold Palmer, Jack 
Nicklaus and Gary Player. In the past eight years (see chart) 
these three have collected seven of the green jackets handed 
out annually to the new Masters champion. In fact, since 
Jack and Gary joined the parade that Arnold started in 
1958, the rest of the field has been hard put to even finish 
second. Scoring averages show that golf's Big Three have 
dominated Augusta to an astonishing degree. Palmer has 
averaged 71.48 strokes per round in the Masters, Nicklaus 
71.54 and Player 71.79. Next on the list — out of those who 
have played 25 rounds or more— is Ben Hogan at 72.31, 
then Bill Casper at 72.88. No other golfer is under 73. The 
Lemas, Venturis, Littlcrs, Heberts, etc. have been on hand 
merely to fill out the twosomes that toil in vain around 
Augusta National each year. Compared to the U.S. Open, 
which has been won by 13 different golfers in the past 13 
years, or the PGA. which shows 16 different winners in its 
last 16 years, the Masters is hardly more in doubt than Bat- 
man's tussle with each week's guest villain. 


All of this raises interesting questions — questions that are 
being discussed increasingly by golfers, including the tour- 
ing pros themselves. Is the Masters a bad golf tournament 
because only three men now seem able to win it? If so — 
saints save us from the thought — should the hallowed 
Augusta course be redesigned? Is it an antique that, be- 
cause of some unfortunate features, has been outmoded by 
modern power golf? (One noted pro has called it the most 
unfair course on the tour, and a famous golf architect, the 
late Dick Wilson, once said. “The tournament is fine, but 
they don't really have a golf course.") The questions are 
good ones, and conversations with the people most imme- 
diately involved reveal some interesting thoughts. 

The country's other most prestigious tournament, the 
Open, is played on a different course each year, but one 
that is always reshaped and regroomed especially for the 
event. Fairways are narrow, the rough is deep and bunkers 
are numerous. In a U.S. Open the golfer hits the ball 
straight or he might never get to hit it again. If playing in 
the Open is like shooting rapids in a canoe, the Masters is 
like a brisk ocean sail. There is always plenty of room to 
maneuver, though if one gels on the wrong tack it can take 
a long time to move from point to point. At Augusta the 
fairways are mammoth — 70 acres, as compared to about 
35 on most courses. There are a mere 45 bunkers, only six 
of which are fairway traps designed to catch tee shots. The 
long hitter, and especially one who can hook the ball, can 
blast away without a qualm. This gives Palmer and Nick- 
laus a spectacular advantage. 

“It amounts to at least 10 strokes a tournament,” says 
Jack Burke, who won a green coat in the balmy days of 
1956. “About 12 strokes." says Jimmy Dcmarct, who must 
wonder now how he ever managed to parlay short hitting 
and a natural fade into three Masters titles. “About 12 
strokes just on the par 5s," says Billy Casper. The reason 
their estimates are so high, of course, is that Nicklaus and 
Palmer take every advantage of their added distance by 
being superb with their irons as well. 

Gary Player is a somewhat different case, but only slight- 
ly. He can hit the ball long; he almost keeps up w ith Pal- 
mer at Augusta. “He is a tremendous iron player," says 
Demaret. “He is unusually successful at Augusta because 
he is an excellent fairway wood player,” says Byron Nelson. 
“He is a marvelous chipper," says Bobby Jones, Augusta 
National's eminent president. So much for Gary Player. 

But what about Palmer and Nicklaus? Is it fair that they 
should be able to hit the ball so far and not be penalized 
when they hit it off line? Nicklaus himself has pointed out 
(SI. April 6. 1964) that the terrain at Augusta is such that 
the long hitter, in addition to his carry through the air, 
often receives much greater roll on his drives than the golfer 
with only average length. A good deal could be done to de- 
crease this advantage. 

“I think they should narrow the fairways," says Demaret. 
“I'd like to see more of a premium put on a straight tec 
shot." Demaret suggests drastic surgery to accomplish this. 
The only driving hole that would escape his renovation is 
the 7lh, already a tight par 4 of 365 yards. Demaret would 
plant trees and put bunkers on 13 holes, with the 18th in 
line for the biggest overhaul. 

“The 18th should be trapped by a scries of bunkers run- 
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ning down the left side of the fairway,” he says, “and the 
hole should be shortened so that the average hitter can at 
least get to the top of the hill." 

Jack Burke would like to see 1, 3, 5, 9, 10. 11, 13, 14, 15 
and 18 tightened, but points out that another significant 
difficulty for the short hitter lies in where the cups are 
placed. “They try to toughen the course by putting the 
flags where you don't dare shoot at them," he says, “espe- 
cially from a long way off. But if you don't shoot for the 
flags you three-putt a lot. There is hope for the short or 
average hitter only if he has an unbelievable four days of 
putting.” Doug Ford is against adding bunkers, but he 
says the par 5s should be lengthened (Nicklaus once hit 
over the par-5 1 5th with a drive and a seven-iron). 

Even Gary Player thinks the course might well be tight- 
ened (largely because of his friend Jack Nicklaus), and he 
has a sensible suggestion as to how much. “I just believe 
in the word fair," he says. “I don't think a very long hitter 
like Nicklaus should have to hit the same narrow area in 
the fairway that shorter hitters do. In other words, if we 
both hit the ball 10° off line and I have 25 yards of fairway 
to shoot at, then give Jack 35. But don't give him 50 or 
more, which is what he has now at Augusta. Until they nar- 
row the course it is going to be mighty difficult for anyone 
to ever beat Nicklaus. 1 think he is going to win the Masters 
more times than any man who ever lived. A guy like him 
comes to the last hole needing a 4 to w in. He'll just aim it 
down the left and hit hell out of it. Wherever it goes he only 
has to hit a wedge to the green. How can the average pro 
beat Nicklaus there? Put him on an Open course and there 
are 10 guys who can play him. Nobody can at the Masters." 

Tony Lema — somewhat surprisingly, since his long game 
is well suited to Augusta — agrees that the course should be 
tightened somewhat, but he brings up another point. “It 
wouldn't give anyone else a better chance,” he says. "Those 
three would still win.” 

It goes without saying that Arnold Palmer likes the 
course just as it is. "I think it is pretty tight now,” he 
says. “Tee shot position is already very important. When 
you hit a bad drive you may not realize it at the time, but 
you are being penalized exactly according to the size of 
your error. You may wind up missing the green with your 
second shot or getting on so far from the pin that you 
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threc-putt. The penalty is assessed at the other end. You 
know who will be hurt by fairway traps, don't you? Well, 
not the ones who'vc been winning.” 

The fact that the Open has had so few repeat winners 
Palmer finds easy to explain. "You have to be a good golfer 
to win the Open,’' he says, "but luck is a big factor there. 
You can drive the ball into the fairway, it takes a bad kick 
and you have an impossible lie in the rough.” 

Nicklaus tends to agree. “The good thing about Augus- 
ta." he says, "is that if you play reasonably well you will 
do reasonably well. Less is left to chance." 

In spite of the talk about changing Augusta National, 
Nicklaus and Palmer have nothing to fear. The two men 
who run the Masters— Clifford Roberts, the New York in- 
vestment banker who serves as tournament chairman, and 
Club President Jones — are not about to tear up their fair- 
ways to plant trees, grow rough or dig holes for sand traps. 
They would as soon paint a mustache on the Mona Lisa. 

“This is a members' course." says Jones with a good deal 
of vehemence, when asked if he thought tightening the 
course would make the Masters a better tournament. “I do 
not know whether it would or not, and I do not care. Wc 
built the course lor the enjoyment of our members, and 
we intend to keep it the way it is." 

“We listen to every suggestion," Cliff Roberts said re- 
cently, "and we make improvements, but what wc are not 
willing to do is to put in some temporary, unusual set of 
conditions that do not ordinarily exist. Wc do not grow 
any unusual rough. We do not narrow the fairways. We 
play the course just as it is, and I think it is a great tribute 
to the course that more often than not the golfers who arc 
generally recognized as the ablest players are the ones who 
win the Masters. Wc do not want a set of conditions that 
will prevent the best player from making the best score. We 
don't have to spend money building bunkers or maintain- 
ing them. Wc don’t have to look at the ugly things the 
year round. If the best players don't come to the top at the 
Masters, that's when we are going to get disappointed. 
When the obvious flukes and the unknowns begin winning 
the Masters is when we will begin w ondering w hat is w rong 
with our golf course.” 

Cliff Roberts has made an excellent point. Excluding the 
Big Three, only one U.S. Open champion since 1953 has 
won another major title. But the Masters is scarcely the 
only important championship Palmer, Nicklaus and Player 
have to their credit. The list includes three U.S. Opens, two 
PGA Championships and three British Opens, as well as 
almost SI. 5 million in official prize money. They are the 
decade's finest golfers, and they ought to win (he Masters. 

Yet the nagging question remains. Is it for the best that 
fortune has conspired to fix one of the world's greatest golf 
tournaments so that only three men have a real chance to 
win? Or is the U.S. Open, with its varying demands and 
its sometimes fluky winners, a better contest? To this Cliff 
Roberts simply says: “They arc different kinds of shows. 
You pay your money and you take your choice." 

The latest word on this year's choices at Augusta is of- 
fered on the following pages, where the Big Three are con- 
sidered along with the men likeliest to surprise them. Or 
perhaps this is the year Gene Sarazen wins and the fix- 
Augusta talk dies forever. 

CONTINUED 
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The 1965 Masters was the occasion on which 
Jack Nicklaus broke the tournament record 
by three shots with a 271 — but it was more 
than that. It also marked the point at which 
he publicly began to smile and pout and dis- 
play visible proof that he was more than 
a golfing machine, to show that he cared 
whether he knocked an approach shot into 
a pond or into the cup. Not that Nicklaus 
became any Red Skelton, but he did set a 
personal tournament record for cheery smiles 
and facial contortions, and the galleries re- 
acted to him as never before. They learned, 
at last, that he is a rather ebullient young 
man. As a golfer, Nicklaus has always been 
at case on Augusta’s wide fairways. Now, 
after seven tournaments there, he has learned 
to enjoy himself before its big crowds. 

Yet it would seem that next week Nicklaus 
will need whatever additional edge he can 
get. In the first place, he appears to have pre- 
pared for this Masters as if it were a weekend 
member-guest alfair. Prior to his recent three- 
week swing through Florida, his only tour- 
nament of the winter was the Bing Crosby 


pro-am in January, and that w as more of a 
party w ith friends than a competitive elTort. 
He finished the Crosby by hooking two shots 
into the Pacific Ocean on the 1 8th hole and 
started the Doral Open in Miami six weeks 
later by hitting his first tec shot into a lake. 
Between these two splashing performances 
he attended a PGA school in San Antonio 
and spent most of a month in South Afri- 
ca. where he went fishing and played a scries 
of exhibitions w ith Gary Player. 

If what happened in the veld is any por- 
tent. this could be a hard year for Jack. Play- 
er beat him by 14 strokes in their six matches, 
he was attacked by a swarm of bees and he 
cracked the head of the driver he had used 
since he joined the pro tour in 1962. Nick- 
laus estimates that he hit more than 15.000 
shots in competition with his old driver 
and another 45,000 in practice. As the Mas- 
ters drew near, the MacGregor company, 
whose clubs Nicklaus uses in the U.S., was 
having a hard time producing a replace- 
ment with the same loft and feel as the one 
he had become so attached to. Nicklaus also 


JACK 

NICKLAUS 


has changed putters. He is try ing a Slazenger- 
Nicklaus model that, in truth, looks just like 
Palmer's. 

But do not be deceived by his troubles, or 
his public nonchalance. In 1964 Nicklaus fin- 
ished second at Augusta and fell so depressed 
that he played poorly, for him all summer. 
Last year he won by nine and was so elated 
that he didn't settle down until August. He is 
now trying to guard against either reaction 
with his seemingly casual approach to the 
Masters. He will be ready . He will go to Au- 
gusta for intensive practice a week before the 
tournament, just as he did last year. His iron 
game is already "pretty decent.” and he says 
he is "chipping very well, which is unusual 
for me." His driving is still a problem, but 
how muchofa difficulty can it be.' Hcspraycd 
tee shots all over the course at the Citrus 
Open two weeks ago and still finished second. 
Can he become the first man to w in the Mas- 
ters twice in a row? Listen to an expert, who 
says. "You'd make a lot of money backing 
Nicklaus, if you could find anyone to bet 
against you." Who is the expert? Gary Player. 
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Watching Arnold Palmer play golf has al- 
ways been dramatic and still is, hut the scene 
of the drama has shifted. His shots from the 
tees and fairways are as authoritative and 
spectacular as ever, but they are nothing to 
the struggle that takes place once he reaches 
the greens. There the full repertoire of his 
competitive moods is currently on display: 
the determined, grouchy, aggravated how- 
can-tl.is-keep-happening-to-me? and the 
warm. Arnold's-in-his-heaven aura that 
comes when a putt goes in. The question is 
which of the two Palmers will the Masters 
see the most of next week the one in the 
two pictures on the opposite page, whose 
birdie putt on IS rimmed the cup on the 
first day at Augusta last year, or the one 
above, who had just started the second day 
by sinking an 18-footer for a birdie. 

This has been a good winter for Palmer, 
which is a marked change from a year ago. 
"Yeah. I guess I’ve been playing a little bet- 
ter.“ he will admit, almost reluctantly, be- 
fore getting to the subject that really con- 
sumes him. "And I’ve been holing some 


long putts. But I’m missing way too many 
short ones. If you don’t make at least 75‘ , 
of the four- to six-footers you are not going 
to win many tournaments. I’m lucky if I 
make half of them.” Palmer is now trying 
to take the putter blade back a very short 
distance and then push it solidly through 
the ball and at the hole. He can do it on the 
practice green, but. he says, "I just can’t 
seem to do it out on the course. I get over 
the ball, and for some reason I keep think- 
ing that I'm going to pull the putt off to 
(he left." It is just possible that Palmer has 
become, is now, and forever will remain 
a bad short putter and will be a winner 
in spite of it. 

One thing Palmer seems to have straight- 
ened out, at last, is his work-vs.-play con- 
flict. He vowed at the beginning of the 1966 
season not to let his vast array of business 
commitments interfere with his competitive 
ones. He would give each activity its own 
time. The plan has worked brilliantly. In his 
first six tournaments he finished first, second, 
third, second, 34th and fourth. He is getting 


to tournament sites early, is much more re- 
laxed and is concentrating well. The only 
time he mixed business and competition 
was at Phoenix, and that is where he fin- 
ished 34th. 

As he comes into next week’s Masters. 
Palmer fairly reeks of the sweet smell of 
success. Nicklaus may have his game in 
shape, but Palmer has had his in shape all 
winter. He is sharp, and his driving looks 
like something programmed at Cape Ken- 
nedy. His attitude is mightily self-assured, 
and why not? He always wins the Masters 
ill the even-numbered years — 1958. I960. 
1962. 1964. A final plus is that Palmer is 
even more at home at Augusta National 
than his chief rival, Nicklaus. The galleries 
may be warming to Jack after a long cool 
spell, but Augusta is where Arnic’s Army 
first marched. 

"I always feel great there." says Palmer. 
"The course is kept in such good condition, 
and the atmosphere is wonderful. I guess 
you could say I feel that in the Masters I 
have some kind of home-court advantage." 



a ARY 
PLAYER 


Gary Player looks the same at any golf tour- 
nament. He wears his characteristic black 
costume, he frowns while concentrating on 
the course and is smiling and chatty after a 
good round. But Gary Player at the Mas- 
ters is a completely different golfer from 
the one who plays at the U.S. Open or al- 
most any other tournament. At the Open he 
is prudent and cautious— an approach to 
the game for which he is noted. He hits 
the ball straight, and he weighs all the per- 
centages. At the Masters he is more like a 
pirate wielding a cutlass. He slashes the ball 
as hard as he can, he hooks his tee shots, he 
cuts boldly across corners and over creeks. 

“It’s the only chance I've got against long 
hitters like Nicklaus and Palmer." he claims. 
(A slight exaggeration. First, Player is not 
a short hitter; second, he has often proved 
that he can hit a fairway wood as close to 
the pin as most pros can a five-iron.) “I 
know that I have to take risks or I can't 
win. This also means that I must prepare 
differently for the Masters than for other 
tournaments. For the Open I am always 


concentrating on establishing my rhythm, 
on developing shots that will land softly, 
on keeping the ball in play. At Augusta I 
must worry much more about hitting the ball 
far than hitting it straight. 1 work on in- 
creasing my club-head speed every time I 
swing. I work on hooking the ball to get 
more roll." 

Changing the nature of a golf swing can 
be treacherous, but Player has proved he is 
a superb technician who can get away with it. 
In the last 10 months he has won tourna- 
ments on four continents. In June he won 
his first U.S. Open and then, despite recur- 
rent neck injuries, went on to take the World 
Match Play title (England), the Canada Cup 
(Spain), the World Scries of Golf (Akron), 
and the Australian Open. He made S70.000 in 
only 1 3 official appearances on the U.S. PGA 
tour. Then he warmed up for his return to 
the U.S. this March by winning three tour- 
naments in South Africa. 

The fact that Player's 1966 American de- 
but was hardly a success— he missed the cut 
at Orlando — does not indicate what can be 


expected of him at Augusta. It always takes 
a little while for him to adjust to conditions 
here, including getting accustomed once 
more to the larger American ball. I le also has 
a problem with altitude. "I practically have 
to learn how to judge distance all over 
again," he says. "Golf with a small ball at 
6.000 feet in Johannesburg is not the same 
game as it is here with a big ball at sea level. 
But I feel quite confident. My game will 
certainly be ready by the time the Masters 
starts." 

One new reason for Player's confidence is 
his putting. Last year he changed his stance, 
placing both feet close together. "My putt- 
ing has improved beyond all recognition." 
he says. "I used to be very streaky, sinking 
everything one day and nothing the next. 
Now I can say to myself in all sincerity that 
I'm a good putter, a consistently good putt- 
er." This will be especially important on 
Augusta's big greens. 

With a hot putter and his bold approach. 
Gary could turn out to be more than a match 
for all the length of Nicklaus and Palmer. 



BILLY 

CASPER 


As lie stands here on the 6th tee at Augusta. 
Hilly Casper seems to be overshadowed by 
his surroundings. This, in a strange way. has 
been his history at the Masters. He has con- 
sistently come into the tournament as a 
strong contender and yet. because of bad 
early rounds, has never been able to mount 
a strong challenge. 

This year, of course, his figure haschangcd. 
and his Augusta habits may change, too. 
His exotic diet (SI. Feb. 7) has led to a loss 
of 50 pounds and. at 175. Casper has never 
felt better. In the past his failures at Augusta 
might seem to have had an emotional basis 

a viewpoint with which Casper himself is 
inclined to agree. He is preparing for this 
Masters much differently. He had a good 
winter, winning at San Diego, but then left 
the tour following the Phoenix Open in Feb- 
ruary. He has found he is allergic to a spray 
used on the Hermuda grass of Florida golf 
courses, and says it was playing in Florida 
that always made him sick at the Masters, 
even last year when he was already much 
thinner. So this year he played in the Philip- 
pine Open and then went on to a two-week 
tour of Vietnam, visiting American encamp- 
ments there and giving demonstrations. He 
planned to come home in late March and 
start a rigid practice program. This too is 
different, for Casper docs not believe in much 
practice. Like Nick la us, hcwillgct to Augusta 
a week early for still more preparation. 

The fact that Casper fades his tec shots 
is considered something of a handicap at 
Augusta National. He cannot change that, 
but he will make some small modifications 
in his game to suit the course. He is going 
to try to hit the ball higher and to hook 
his irons more. Though regarded as one of 
golf's finest putters, Casper is more con- 
cerned about his putting than anything else. 
"It is the weakest part of my game." he 
insists. "I've already changed putters four 
times this year. I'm not hitting the ball solidly 
and I can't seem to get a line to the hole." 
If true, this could cause considerable trou- 
ble at Augusta, where putting is so impor- 
tant. But his rivals on the tour guffaw at Cas- 
per's statements. They are watching Casper's 
frame of mind, not his putting stroke. If he 
stands on that first tec with a lean and hun- 
gry smile, he could cause anybody trouble. 








BRUCE 

DEVLIN 


As far as ihis Masters is concerned, Bruce 
Devlin has won the battle of the cripples. 
Two normally worthy challengers, Tony 
Lema and Ken Venturi, have to be down- 
graded — Lema because of a sore right elbow 
and Venturi because he has not yet regained 
the full sense of feel in his hands. But Bruce 
Devlin can now walk the fairways or kneel 
down to line up a putt without worrying 
about aching legs, and so he joins Casper 
to form a Little Two with the best chance 
to knock off the Big Three. 

Last year Devlin was a sick golfer, a rath- 
er peculiar thing to say about someone who 
finished second by a stroke in four tourna- 


ments. earned S67.658 and ranked sixth on 
the PGA money list. But the only title Dev- 
lin won on the U.S. lour was that of richest 
runner-up. Part of this failure to finish first 
could be attributed to a case of severely pain- 
ful varicose veins. Until 1963. when he be- 
gan to enjoy some success as a professional 
golfer, Devlin, who comes from Canberra, 
Australia, was a part-time pro and a full- 
time plumber. The heavy sinks and bath- 
tubs he lifted put such a strain on his thin 
legs that varicose veins developed. 

“The circulation in my legs was so bad," 
he says, "that after 12 or 14holesthey would 
be tired and aching. It was painful, and it 
affected my swing. My legs got lazy and my 
footwork was slow. My backswing and piv- 
ot became restricted. I'd get a good round 
going and then lose it in the last few holes." 

Last September. Devlin entered a Hous- 
ton hospital and had an operation that re- 
quired 29 incisions and 116 stitches. Then 
he returned to Australia and spent two 
hours every day for three weeks wading hip 
deep in the Pacific Ocean to strengthen his 
legs. The operation and the sea cure had a 
therapeutic effect on his golf. Starting on 
the Australian tour, he finished fourth and 
sixth, and then won his last two tournaments 


on consecutive weeks. Following a nine- 
week layoff at home, in which he pushed 
lawn mowers and floor polishers but never 
touched a club, Devlin rejoined the U.S. 
tour in March and picked up right where 
he left off. finishing second at Pensacola. 
"My legs feel so good now," he says, "that 
I can hardly keep up with myself. My swing 
has a new freedom and tempo." 

Devlin has the kind of game that suits 
Augusta National. He is a long hitter, and 
he moves the ball from right to left. Two 
years ago Devlin finished fourth in the Mas- 
ters and last year, despite his ailments and 
a bad second round, tied for 15th. As he 
plays himself into shape in the tournaments 
leading up to the Masters, he is working on 
increasing his distance. 

"I know how strong Palmer. Nicklaus 
and Player are," he says, "but I don’t feel 
I am giving much away. I'm not about to 
back off. I'm driving well, and I'm also putt- 
ing well. When you're sharp at both ends 
like that, you've kind of got a lock on this 
game, don't you?" 

Devlin's only drawback — and it should 
not be overlooked— is that in the U.S. he 
has not yet developed the winning habit. 
This could also mean that he is about due. 


THREE MORE TO WATCH 


DOUG SANDERS was feeling 
strong, playing well and signing all his 
scorecards at this time last year, and he 
went on to make one of his best show- 
ings at Augusta, a tic for I Ith. This year 
he is feeling stronger and playing even 
better. The logical conclusion is that he 
will substantially improve on his l%5 
Masters performance. If wholesome liv- 
ing guarantees birdies, he surely w ill. Aft- 
er years of the joyous life, Sanders is no 
longer the tour's playboy. He has be- 
come the image of dedication, a Gary 
Player with wavy hair. Now, like all 
the rest of the pros, he talks about his 
aches and pains, his anguish and discom- 
fort, then limps out and shoots a 59 or 
so. He has already won twice this year, 
including last week's Jacksonville Open. 


Sanders has always been considered a 
sure loser at Augusta on the theory that 
he is a short hitter. But this is not exactly 
true. "I prefer tight courses where you 
have to work the ball around corners, but 
when I'm playing well the long hitters 
aren't that much longer than I am," he 
says. "Where I do lose distance is with 
my long irons." 

He is a tine putter, but his chief strength 
is his ability to drive with great accura- 
cy, to "work the ball." Therefore, he 
will try to duplicate Gary Player's plan 
and attack the course boldly. "I'm go- 
ing to cut all the corners." he says, "take 
every edge." This requires a lot of nerve, 
but Sanders has plenty. If he can manage 
72 holes without a mistake he can win. 
It is a big order but it is not impossible. 



GAY BREWER rates as one of golf's 
least successful winners. In his 10 years 
on the tour he has won eight tourna- 
ments, including last December's PGA 
National Four-Ball, but has received 
hardly a ripple of public acclaim. It is 
typical of Brewer's career, for example, 
that while he was winning the Pensacola 
Open last month Doug Sanders was win- 
ning the headlines for not signing his 
scorecard and getting disqualilied. 

One reason for Brewer's obscurity may 
be the inconsistent nature of his career. 
His first decade as a pro was a histo- 
ry of super one day, ghastly the next. 
Now his game, at last, has changed. 
At 34 he has developed into a consistent- 
ly good player. He scored four of his vic- 
tories in the last six months and has been 


playing well when he wasn't winning. 

"I think my game has picked up in all 
departments," he says, “and so has my 
mental attitude. That is because I’ve been 
putting so well. I am putting a great 
deal better than I ever have going into 
a Masters." 

In addition to his deftness on the putt- 
ing greens, what makes Brewer a chal- 
lenger at Augusta is that he is long off 
the tee. "There are not too many who 
can outhit me when I get souped up," he 
says. And right now he is souped up. 
OtThis past performance chart — his high- 
est finish in five Augusta starts was a 
tie for I Ith in 1962 he is decidedly a 
long shot next week. But make no mis- 
take; this is a new Gay Brewer. No 
longer can he be ignored at the Masters. 



FRANK BEARD has become, at 26, 
as good a young player as there is on the 
tour. He is, like Cassius Clay, backed 
by a group of Louisville businessmen, 
and he has paid off their faith in him 
handsomely. Even a severe if short — 
attack of encephalitis, which kept him 
olT part of the tour in 1964, has failed 
to impede his progress. He came back 
last year to win the Texas Open, finish 
third in the U.S. Open and earn S52.000 
in prize money. He is off to another 
strong start this year. 

Beard's swing is so compact and con- 
sistent that his golf has a machinelike 
quality. "It doesn't usually make any 
difference whether I'm playing an easy 
course or a lough one," he says. "I al- 
ways seem to hit the ball about 20 feet 


from the hole." He is a good putter. On 
his way to an eighth-place finish at Au- 
gusta last year he averaged only 31 putts 
a round. Also, even though he concen- 
trates on keeping his drives in play, he 
docs not lack length. "He hits about as 
far as I do,” says Palmer. 

Beard is an unusual realist. "I grew up 
that way," he says. "1 always try to see 
things just as they are. You don't gain 
confidence by getting up in the morning 
and talking big about what you’re going 
to do. You gain it by working hard and 
doing what must be done." 

Realistically speaking, does Beard have 
a chance at Augusta? "I'm never going 
to beat Nicklaus when he's right,” Beard 
says. "He's too long. But there aren't 
many others I can't beat on that course.” 
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1 THE GREEN 
ELEPHANT 

As winter fades and the lawns of Augusta 
spread northward, Americans are girding to 
do battle with a monster of a status symbol 


G uess what, all you people 
down there on the 35th 
parallel? It is crabgrass ger- 
mination week, from Polloks- 
villc. N.C. to Hickory Plains, 

Ark. Is everybody ready? An 
ounce of pre-emergence control 
is worth a pound of AM A or 
DMA. to say nothing of four 
or five hours on your hands 
and knees, and any moment 
now it is going to be too late. 

The vernal equinox is over and 
another grass-growing season 
is upon us, to be repfete, no 
doubt, with plantain, dandelion, chick- 
weed, cudweed, pearlwort, oxalis, sod 
webworms. grubs, moles, fungus, cut- 
worms, dollar spot, knotweed, sheep 
sorrel, chinch bugs, leaf spot, brown 
patch, moss, algae, mushrooms, toad- 
stools, kikuyu grass and creeping spurge. 
Also filaree. heal-all, baby’s tears, nim- 
ble will, cat’s-ear and cinquefoil, which, 
for all the charm of their names, you do 
not want in the Merion blue or the Chew- 
ings fescue. 

Americans will spend some S3 billion 
in 1966 to stamp out the heal-all. the 
cudweed, the chinch bugs and the pearl- 
wort and coax their grass into looking 
“like velvet" or “like the top of a pool 
table." The country, alas, still suffers 
acutely from grass mania. 

For the sportsman, this is a justifiable 
state of mind, because his is perhaps the 
oldest and closest association with the 
turf. Consider the intimacy with grass of 
a Willie Mays sliding on his face across 
the Candlestick Park outfield to clutch a 
fly ball, or the winner of next week's 
Masters in Augusta with perhaps a $20,- 
000 putt to hole out. Not only in baseball 
and golf is grass important, but football, 
soccer, Rugby, field hockey, horse racing, 
lacrosse, croquet, mumblcty-peg, cricket, 
polo and tossing the caber all make their 
several demands upon the turf. As to the 
age of this relationship, the medieval 


by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 

lawn bowler was achieving a smooth 
grassy surface long before the medieval 
gardener was. 

Sport, and the game of golf in particu- 
lar, has made specific contributions to 
the improvement of lawn grasses and 
maintenance practices. Golf courses in 
this country, more than the grounds of 
private estates, are the spurs to all the 
gramineous perfectionism going on. Vir- 
tually everywhere golf courses exhibit 
magnificent turf, often through 12 
months of the year and, having seen 
what is possible, millions of homeowners 
feel compelled to go and do likewise. 
The market thus created for seed spread- 
ers, aerators, fertilizers, fertilizer spread- 
ers, lawn sprinklers, chemicals, hoses, 
soil-acidity testing kits, lawn mowers and 
proportioning sprayers is a very large 
one, and so is the stake in grass research. 

Grass to the homeowner has be- 
come what Russell Baker of The New 
York Times christened "The Green Ele- 
phant," and at this time a few years ago 
he was predicting sourly that "millions 
of hours will be spent listening to grass 
bores. Respectable citizens will be si- 
lently blackguarded by their neighbors 
for grass failure. Hundreds of thousands 
of children will be started down the road 
to neurosis by parents with grass anxiety. 

. . . Valuable weekend sleeping time will 
be destroyed by grass-proud neighbors 


running their power mowers 
through the morning dew. . . 

Mr. Baker was right, of 
course, and there is no reason 
to suppose that summer 1966 
is going to be any better. This 
has all been going on for a long 
time. In 1897 F. Lamson-Scrib- 
ner wrote in the U.S. Yearbook 
of Agriculture, "Lawns are the 
most fascinating and delightful 
features in landscape garden- 
ing, and there is nothing which 
more strongly bespeaks the 
character of the owner than 
the treatment and adornment of the 
lawns upon his place." Then, as now, 
it was necessary to carry the whole thing 
too far to make sure that one’s lawns 
spoke well of one's character. "If the 
land is very weedy," F. Lamson-Scrib- 
ner said, “the cultivation of corn or 
potatoes for a season will assist in re- 
ducing the stock of weeds." At least in 
(hose days people showed a decent pa- 
tience about the business. 

For the information of little children 
who may come to you. in the absence of 
Walt Whitman, to ask, "What is the 
grass?” the grass is a monocotyledonous 
plant of the family Gramincac. True 
grass has spear-shaped leaves which grow 
double-ranked and alternate upon a 
jointed stem. It may grow only an inch 
in its lifetime or it may keep growing for 
100 feet in all (few grasses will reach 
that height, of course, though the bam- 
boo, which is a grass, can exceed it). 

Intensive work on the lawn grasses 
has been going on for only 10 years, 
and already strains arc being developed 
that arc naturally resistant to disease, are 
drought-tolerant or water-tolerant and 
are able to fight off the incursion of un- 
wanted kinds of grass. A healthy, vig- 
orous turf will resist crabgrass, for ex- 
ample, and early-spring applications of a 
fertilizer that releases its nitrogen slowly 
should leave nitrogen residues that will 
eontinued 
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“IPC” Irons for 
‘66 are the 
greatest irons 


we’ve ever 
built. 

WHY? 

My new Improved Percussion- 
Center™ Iron design is based 
on my proven principle of 
muscular guidance by weight 
balance. This new technique 
coordinates your own full 
power with the clubhead 
weight, to give you consistently 
more distance and much better 
control. 

Swing my new Improved Per- 
cussion-Center Irons at your 
Pro Shop. Your own game will 
show you the value of “IPC” 



..'AVER C*N MACHINE A FOONORr COMRANV 


GRASS fomlmfd 

stimulate grass growth during the crab- 
grass germination period. If good grass 
itself can be kept a few steps ahead, you 
can avoid having to go in with herbicides 
to kill everything o(T and start over. 

In Tiflon, Ga.. where the hybrid Ber- 
muda strains— Tiflawn, Tifline. Tifway 
and Tifgreen— were developed. Dr. 
Glenn W. Burton has unleashed a new 
hybrid. Tifdwarf. which, it is rumored, 
will revolutionise golf courses in the 
South and. as one gat hers from the name, 
will require less mowing. If the research- 
ers just keep busy we should ultimately 
havea do-it-itself grass, fighting off weeds, 
resisting blight and growing to satisfac- 
tory heights and stopping there, while we 
sit on the porch with a gin and tonic 
and periodically offer it a kind word. 

In the meantime, everybody has still 
got a yardful of old-l'ashioncd grass, and 
spring is the time to start doing things 
to it. But what things? Should you be 
seeding or not seeding, fertilizing or not 
fertilizing, watering deep or watering 
shallow? And the clippings— do you take 
them up or let them lie there or what? 
By the time you have made your way 
through garden columns and a few tons 
of literature from the lawn-care compa- 
nies. you will have had authoritative and 
wholly contradictory advice about all of 
these matters, and the system of lawn 
care adopted by one of this magazine’s 
editors may begin to sound terrific. "1 
curse at it.” he says. 

The reason for contradiction in expert 
advice is that one really cannot gener- 
alize too widely about the choice and 
care of grasses. Climatically, the United 
Stales is divided roughly into four differ- 
ent regions, each suitable to different 
strains of grass requiring different kinds 
of maintenance, and within these regions 
there arc differences in soil composition 
from state to state and from one corner 
to another of any given six-foot square 
of front yard. 

"There really is no one way to grow 
grass, because there are so many vari- 
ables," says Harry Fries, formerly of the 
Nassau County Extension Service in 
New York. "The bugs you get will be 
different, the diseases you get will be dif- 
ferent— the combinations can be infinite. 
Growing good grass really is still an art, 
and not a science." 

Where the qucs’ion is one of art. it 
is instructive to go to an artist. Richard 
Valentine, of the Merion Golf Club in 
Philadelphia, is a second-generation ex- 


pert. the son of Joseph Valentine, who 
"discovered" Merion blue. In 1932, 
when lie was grccnkceper at Merion. 
Valentine ptre observed and isolated a 
new strain of Kentucky blucgrass grow- 
ing behind the 17th tee. It took years to 
develop the variety to a point where 
seed became commercially available, but 
Merion blue is now feasible, if expen- 
sive. and acknowledged to be the best 
possible grass for its region (the north- 
ern cool humid). "The best grass you 
can have," said Irvin M. Williams, head 
gardener at the While House, when he 
replanted the While House rose garden 
and told President Kennedy that he was 
not to a'low guests to stand on any one 
bit of the grass for longer than two min- 
utes. This would seem to be coddling a 
strain which, in addition to being hand- 
some, is tolerant of heal. cold, drought, 
disease and wear. It has been elected the 
grass most likely to survive the activities 
in Yankee. Briggs and Shea stadiums, 
the Yale Bowl. Fenway Park and Comis- 
key Park in Chicago, and if you let it 
grow to two inches you cun even turn chil- 
dren loose on it. County agricultural 
agents in New York feel that many lawn 
problems in their area could be avoided 
if people would spend the money to put 
in pure Merion. 

Joseph Valentine’s son grew up raking 
the Merion sand traps, mowing the Mo- 
rion greens and learning to take grass 
seriously. Now 37 and in charge of Me- 
rion himself, lie may be more hung up on 
grass than even his father was. "1 may 
be crazy." Richie Valentine says, "but I 
think of grass as very close to animal 
life. When I start feeling bad in the sum- 
mer. I just know that grass is feeling 
bad." It was a warm summer day during 
a drought. Out behind the 2nd hole at 
Merion. Richie Valentine got down on 
his hands and knees on an experimental 
zoysia plot. "Look at that root system! 
They have a wild root system — hear 
that?” He cut into the sod with a pen- 
knife and there was a harsh, ripping 
sound: lie might have been tearing can- 
vas. "Oh. it’s a rank grower." he said 
admiringly. "Here’s a strain of one start- 
ing to run — see that? Sec this runner? 
Let’s see if we can trace it out." He 
traced the grass’s subterranean course 
and lunged with his penknife. "Feel 
that." The runner had a head that looked 
and felt like ivory: pale, hard, sharp. 
"Isn’t that murder! I get a kick out of 
feeling it myself, it’s just so rank-grow- 
continutd 
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It’s a race apart 



Four centuries ago, when these canoe races 
started, the prize was liable to be your 
life. Nowadays it's all in sport. Dangerous, 
skilful sport. The annual event at St. 
Maurice in Quebec brings out a special 
breed of men. The modern coureurs des 
bois, tough, self-reliant, determined. In 
some ways they don't belong to this century 
at all. But then, in some ways, Canada 
doesn't. Why not find out for yourself 
this year? Come and see our blue skies 
and white water. It's a man's world. 



CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU. OTTAWA. CANADA 

Please send the Canadian Events Package to: 

MRS 

MISS 

(Plea*. Print) CXXJ6-03-6 
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The Player in the Puritan has the edge — 
in Press-Saver sportswear and doubleknit 


FLITEWAY JAC. $15 FLITEWAY KNIT. $6 

Exclusive new Gary Playert knit golf shirts and jackets of 65% “Dacron” polyester, 
35% cotton give you swingin’ ease you won’t find in any other golfwear. 

They go the distance cool and handsome with Puritan Press-Saver finish . . . 
never needs ironin g. New golfing luxury— Puritan Gary Player doubleknit pullover 
of 70% "Dacron” polyester, 30% wool. Also in classic cardigan. Play Puritan 
Gary Player golfwear. dupo,i ratine, *d tnd«m,rk tTndcm»k oi go» m,,*,. n.v G,n pu,,n sue, t, 



Gary, and you, 
sweaters with "Dacron" 


Gary Player. World Golf Champion, only pio 10 win ihe World Series of Golf and 
the Grand Slam; the U.S. Open, the Masters, the P.G.A. and the British Open. 


THE PURITAN SPORTSWEAR C0RP..135 W.50TH ST,. NYC □ A DIVISION OF THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY. 



ANNOUNCING new Kelly-Springfield tines 
with polyester cord...engineered expressly 

for worry-free ACTION LAND DRIVING 


No bumping, thumping or flatspotting. 
And more tread wear, too, Why? Be- 
cause the new Kelly-Springfield Cita- 
tion with polyester cord gives you the 
smoothest, quietest, most luxurious ride 
ever. Polyester is a man-made fiber de- 
veloped expressly for modern tires and 
already proved in over four billion miles 


of driving. Citation tires with polyester 
cord give you stand-out traction, miles 
more tread wear, smart new styling with 
gold stripe and thin-line whitewall. 

Actionland is America on the move — 
people driving more miles at more 
miles per hour. Actionland Driving calls 


for new dimensions in tires and Kelly- 
Springfield builds them: tomorrow's 
tires for today's driving. Look for new 
dimension tires at Actionland Head- 
quarters — your Kelly-Springfield 
Dealer. Let him prove that the last 
word in worry-free tires is two words: 
Kelly-Springfield! 


neuj dimensions in driving 



on the safer Kelly road 


Also al Sunoco, lion and olher leading service 
stations displaying the Kelly-Springfield sign 


ICO 

X 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland. Md., U.S.A. 
Quality tire builders for 72 years Available in Canada 
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ing. If you could get that on a football 
field! Of course, you're still playing on it 
during the dormant season, tearing it 
up when it can't renew itself.” 

Zoysia — Japanese lawn grass — is a rel- 
atively new grass here. It is nice-looking, 
for a grass with the texture of copper 
wire, and it has had something of a vogue 
over the last few years among people who 
want a dense, sturdy, relatively independ- 
ent grass. However, it is a warm-season 
grass that turns a sulky brown at the first 
hint of cool weather, and it must be 
propagated vegetalively, which is a slow 
process, rather than from seed. "People 
send away for a cigar box full of zoysia 
plugs for S9.98," Richie says, "and 
spend forever trying to establish a whole 
lawn. It’s so slow. You have to treat 
zoysia the way zoysia wants to be treat- 
ed: it loves fertilization. It's a great feed- 
er. a real hog when it comes to eating. 
So is Merion blue. Merion loves to be 
fed. Fescues don't; they're more or less 
a field-type grass. 

"Then there's Bermuda, but up here 
Bermuda goes in the winterkill. Two 
years ago I thought, ‘Suppose we pro- 
mote Bermuda?' You go out there in 
July and no crabgrass, and you think, 
‘Gee, isn't that beautiful.* Then you get 
a winterkill and you're right back where 
you started from. Now, mixed bents" — 
he looked at one of the greens — "these 
greens are South German mixed bents, 
and mixed bents you can give the heat 
of the day but they need the cool nights, 
and you don't want too much rain." 

Except in the hot climates, the silky 
greens on most golf courses are creeping 
bent grasses, fine. thin, with a yellow 
cast to their green. Bents are the sirens 
of the grass world. There will always be 
homeowners who insist on a lawn like a 
putting green, but by and large a man 
would do better to take up with a chorus 
girl. In each instance the object of his 
passion is going to cause a lot of trou- 
ble, require a lot of attention and will 
leave him without a second thought. 
"The most beautiful grass," says Grass 
Doctor O. J. Noer of Milwaukee, "is 
velvet bent. But when it dies, it dies." 

Richie Valentine mows his greens four 
or five limes a week and keeps them at 
3 /16 of an inch. "We can get it down to 
5 / 32 for championship play." he says, 
"but basically I stay about 3 ; 16." A be- 
sotted bent-grass lawn-owner would not 
have to mow his lawn five times a week, 
but he would probably have to go over 

continued 
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FREE! 
New 1966 


MASTER HOSTS 




This new 1966 directory gives helpful information about America’s most distinctive 
motor hotels. Across America (and in 6 foreign countries) — wherever you want to go 
— there's a Master Hosts motor hotel which guarantees you ★ best sleeping accom- 
modations ★ finest food ★ complete recreational facilities. Fully equipped for group 
meetings. Reserve ahead free at any Master Hosts motor hotel. 
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CUTTY SARK 



No. 


„ blended 
scots whisky 


•OOVL Scotch Whiskies 
,,0m StolbnJs best D'>«' 1,ler,rt 


66 Proof 
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'Und.a & tf3$jg%g bottM * 
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Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 

Distilled and Bottled in Scotland 'Blended 86 Proof 'The Buckingham Corporation, Importers 'NewYork, N.Y. 


it two or three times, and with a special 
mower. Bent grasses, being fine and 
growing not erect but sort of sideways, 
must be kept short, not just because you 
want to putt on them but because they 
mat and thatch and choke themselves 
to death. 

Bents are the only cool-season grass- 
es that actually benefit from close cut- 
ting. The rest of the turf grasses do bel- 
ter left to grow longer than is considered 
sightly in lawns or practical on playing 
surfaces, because a deep root system is 
the sine qua non of grass, and the depth 
of your root system is proportionate to 
the height of your grass. A need for short 
grass and deep roots drives golf course 
superintendents to such stratagems as 
Valentine's poking fertilizer down deep, 
to make the roots burrow after it. 

Where grass is to be kept short it is 
essential to mow regularly, because one 
of the dismaying facts about good grass 
is that you cannot let it grow to. say, 
four inches, and come back from vaca- 
tion and hack it back down to two inches. 
Valentine gets ill at the thought. “If you 
want to bring down four inches," he says, 
“you cut it down by half inches, a half 
inch every five or seven days. If you cut 
it right down to two, you're playing with 
fire. 

“You can only expect so much of 
grass,” says Valentine. “This constant 
pounding! Golf carts, mechanical mow- 
ers — it’s like rabbit-punching the grass. 
When does it get a chance to grow? You 
go to bed at night, but now they play 
night golf. 

“Between the middle of August and 
Labor Day, that's when you don't want 
to eat, when you feel wilted, just like the 
grass. You have to be careful with every- 
thing, even your watering. You can’t just 
throw water around like a wild man. We 
had to go into our fairway watering pro- 
gram at night," he said resignedly of the 
dry spell he and the grass were currently 
enduring, "and we held our greens pretty 
well, but we probably started new dis- 
eases.” 

It is generally agreed that in the ex- 
tremely dry parts of the country, where 
you could not grow a fungus in a wet 
bucket, regular night watering may en- 
courage fungus disease, but you have to 
allow golfers on the course during the 
day. It is just one of the crosses green- 
keepers must bear. "A little bit of wa- 
ter is deadly,” Valentine says. “That's 
like teasing grass, so to speak. I don't 
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know how to explain it. Like you just 
walked across the Mojave Desert and you 
want a drink and somebody gives it to 
you in a saltcellar.” 

Other experts (except for the Scotts 
lawn-care company) agree with Valen- 
tine that no watering is better than a lit- 
tle. A bit of water encourages the shal- 
low-rooted undesirable weeds and grass- 
es, strengthening them and doing noth- 
ing for the deeper-rooted turf grasses. 
Some unwanted grasses can even be con- 
trolled by using dry conditions to choke 
them out while the good turf holds on. 
“A fairway that has never been watered." 
he says, ‘'that doesn't get watered year 
after year, has better grass in it. It accli- 
mates itself, and when you gel a cool 
night and some rain it comes back better 
than ever." 

In 1895 F. Lamson-Scribner. the gen- 
tleman who delivered himself of those 
observations about a man's lawn and 
his character, wrote. “The gardener will 
. . . soon discover individual peculiari- 
ties in the plants he cultivates, and de- 


tect variations which may be found to 
be as fixed or permanent as those which 
limit species." It is the intensity of a 
grass gardener's concentration on his 
plants' “individual peculiarities" and his 
knowledge of the infinite variety of ef- 
fective circumstances that result in a su- 
perior turf. 

And it is the absence of this specific 
knowledge and attention that constitutes 
(he relative weakness of law n-care-com- 
pany grass-growing. The large lawn-care 
companies necessarily deal with their 
customers en bloc , and any plan, even a 
ponderously flexible one, that involves 
a lot of general directives probably will 
produce acceptable but not optimum re- 
sults. Companies do their best, of course, 
since it is not going to be to their advan- 
tage to advocate procedures that will 
leave a customer with a patch of mud. 
But seed mixtures, amounts and kinds of 
fertilizer and multiple-purpose pesticides, 
all meant to be used across large chunks 
of the country, stand less chance of 
being the best for any given lawn. 


“They recommend materials we don't 
need here," says an Arizona agent. 
“They develop mixes that cover every- 
thing, so you're spending money for two 
or three things when you're only trying 
to control one.” 

“They do advocate program, though,*’ 
says another, “and I like program.” 

For a reasonable man who has enough 
trouble without falling in love with a 
lawn, for a man who does not require 
perfect grass or worry about paying for 
chemical controls he may not need, com- 
mercial programming is usually suffi- 
cient. A grass maniac, however, should, 
and would, enjoy really learning for him- 
self what he is doing. All over the United 
States he will receive courteous and in- 
formed assistance from his local county 
agricultural agent, who will be knowl- 
edgeable about the specific local condi- 
tions on the one hand and the recent ag- 
ronomical advances on the other. “We 
know from experience what will work 
here," an agent in Wyoming says, “ and 
we aren't trying to sell anything." 
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New "Dynarange” Recording Tape records 
the same amount of music 
on half the tape 




Scotch 

recording; tape 



A tape so sensitive you 
can record at half the speed 
with no loss in fidelity. 

Your budget will applaud. 

Now enjoy music the way you hoped it 
would sound . . . full, faithful, clear. Notice 
it particularly in the critical soprano or 
high frequency range. That’s because 
Scotch 1 Brand “Dynarange” Series 
.Recording Tape cuts background noise. 

It’s so sensitive— you get the same full 
fidelity at slow 3Lt speed that you 
ordinarily hear only at 7 La ips. 
“Dynarange” costs a little more, but you 
need only buy half as much. You can 
save 25' i or more in your tape costs. 

And if you use “Dynarange” at 7 1 ■> ips, 
you’ll hear new fidelity you didn’t 
know your recorder had. 

“Superlife” Coating gives “Dynarange” 

15 times the wear life of ordinary tapes. 
Low rub-ofT keeps recorder heads clean. 
Lifetime Silicone lubrication smooths 
tape travel, protects against head wear. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration of 
“Dynarange” Tape now. 


magnetic Products Division 
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there's a driving spirit in Dexter gnlf shoes... 



that Gamas all the way to the 19th hale. 




On the course, it’s Dexter’s new Cortam* saddle oxford for fit, fashion and function. Off the 
course, it’s Dexter’s new glove leather handsewn vamp casual for fit, fashion and fun. No niatter 
what course you're on . . . get there Dexter style. That's the spirit! At leading department, shoe 
and sporting goods stores in your area. 


Styles shown above: Top MG4002. Corfam* Saddle oxford in combination 
black and white, also in burgundy and black, all over 
burgundy. Bottom: 66-211. genuine handsewn vamp in 
blue denim glove leather, also in tan glove, olive 
green glove, sand glove. 



BOSTON. MASS. 02U6. 


GRASS fOMtnilfd 

“We answer two or three hundred calls 
a day about lawns," says Nassau Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agent Bill Titus. “Our 
most serious problems are the wrong va- 
riety of grass, and insect and disease dam- 
age. The queries vary with the time of 
the year, and usually we can take care of 
a lot of them over the phone. The first 
thing we hear in early spring will be leaf 
spot. Then drought. The grass will be 
turning smoky gray, and following that 
will be browning out. It's hard to con- 
vince people that that's what they've 
got, because they water, so you go out 
and look, and it’s wet on top. and you 
dig in and it's powder-dry underneath." 
The Nassau office sends out releases on 
current problems, works with commer- 
cial lawnkeepers and garden-supply cen- 
ters and in the summer holds lawn clinics. 
“We have had as many as 3.000 people 
show up— we were a little overw helmed." 

The lawn-owner who wants to go be- 
yond the specific what-to-do afforded by 
a county agency to an understanding of 
why to do it should part with SI0.95 and 
buy & bewxV. by Agcoio.ciw.vy. H. Ru.cf.oa 
Musscr called Turf Management, a pub- 
lication of the U.S. Golf Association and 
McGraw-Hill. Turf Management is writ- 
ten primarily for those responsible for 
large turf areas such as golf courses, and 
thus it may contain somewhat more in- 
formation than the homeowner really re- 
quires, such as discussion of how much 
to pay a course superintendent to enable 
him to attend turf conferences. But. as it 
is written for men who must maintain 
good turf or be fired, it is specific, thor- 
ough and technical, and yet so compre- 
hensible that Agronomist Musser could 
be regarded as the Dr. Spock of lawn 
care. 

After you have absorbed everything in 
Dr. Musscr's book there is not much left 
to learn. You will know not only what 
to do with your weeds, you will know 
how many seeds there should be in 
a pound of weeping love grass: how 
to calculate the pore space in your soil 
(' percent noneapillary porosity) 

and the friction loss in your rubber hose, 
pounds per hundred feet. 

If you are not that interested in your 
grass, you arc probably a neighborhood 
curiosity. But if you go out and buy a 
package of "grass seed" at the super- 
market. 89e the five pounds, or seed out 
of a bin marked “shady” at a supply 
store, what happens to your lawn you 
can blame only on yourself. end 
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’DuPont's TM for its poromeric man-made shoe upper material. 
DEXTER SHOE COMPANY 31 ST. JAMES AVE., 


ANOTHER SET OF OUTDOOR COTTONS 



Williamson-Dickie serves up savvy jeans 
and shirts for dog-walkers, girl-watchers, 
backyard-golfers and other relaxed 
outdoors-men. Makes them of cotton, 
the fabric that stands up to rough 
treatment ... and critical audiences, 
keeps you cool and 
collected no matter how you take 
your fresh air. Cotton is light, 
crisp, quickly refreshable. 

Feels as good as it looks. 

Like this breezy, Ivy-styled shirt, 
about $4.00. “Fast-back” jeans, 
extra lean, about $5.00. 
at stores across the country. 


Cotton Producers Institute, Box 12253, Memphis, Tennessee 38112 


LOOK WHAT'S NEW FROM 



NOW YOU CAN OWN A CHRYSLER 
BOAT-A CHRYSLER OUTBOARD 
-A CHRYSLER I/O OR INBOARD 
ENGINE . . . EVEN A CHRYSLER 
BOAT TRAILER ... AND THERE 
ARE PLENTY OF REASONS YOU 
SHOULD! 

If you're boai-minded (and who isn't!), here's 
terrific news. The Chrysler Crew has taken to the 


water, bringing you the greatest line of boats, 
outboards and engines ever floated. And every 
one of them is backed by the Chrysler name and 
reputation for fine products you know and trust. 

Boats ? Chrysler's Lone Star line offers nine- 
teen beauties. Sporty runabouts and luxury cruisers, 
from 12 to 24 feet, in marine aluminum or fiber- 
glass with a variety of hulls designed for speed, 
maneuverability and safety. Sailboats? Two sloop- 
rigged 13 and 16 footers, designed for fun and 
racing. Fishing boats? Six different models— 
one ideal for you. 


Chrysler Outboards in gleaming white 
and gold give you both style and power. Horse- 
power ratings from 3.5 up to a mighty 105, with 
21 different models to choose from. Many electric- 
start models, including Chrysler’s brand-new 9.2- 
and 20-hp. Autolectncs. Other horsepower ratings: 
6, 35, 45. 50 and 75. 

Chrysler Inboards and Inboard- 
Outdrives offer you an unexcelled choice of 
power I/O's begin with the spectacular new 
Chrysler 80. range up through 110, 145, 150, 
175, 190 and 210 hp.. to the mighty Chrysler 



THE CHRYSLER CREW! 


Fury 235. Eleven models in all. Rugged, depend- 
able inboards include ten horsepower ratings, 
from 125 to 325 hp„ backed by 38 years of 
Chrysler know-how. 

Whether it's a boat, outboard, I/O, or an inboard 
engine, if it’s built by Chrysler, it's BUILT. And 
you can get a boat trailer that matches the boat 
and helps keep it young. 

Don't go near the water without looking at what 
the Chrysler Crew has for you. See your Chrysler 
Boat, Outboard or Marine Engine Dealer, today! 
He's in ihe Yellow Pages. 


MARINE PRODUCTS GROUP 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER MARINE PRODUCTS -BOATS, TRAILERS. OUTBOARDS. INBOAROS AND INBOAROOUTDRIVES 


THE TIGER PAW 
IN THE WET TEST. 



What happened when we J-turned and locked up in water. 


Part I: The J-turn . 

We took one hot car. One polished- 
slab test track with half an inch of 
water on it. And four different sets of 
high-performance street tires. 

Our purpose: to find out how fast 
each set of tires could make the turn 
in 2nd, without skidding. 

These are the points at which the 
tires broke loose: 

Tire A — 1600 rpm’s. 

Tire B — 1750 rpm’s. 

Tire C — 1750 rpm's. 

The Tiger Paw — 1900 rpm’s. 



Part II: The lock-up . 

Our purpose this time was to see 
how short each set of tires could stop 
on a wet track when the brakes were 
locked at 60 mph. 

The results: 

Tire A— 170.5 ft. 

Tire B— 149.8 ft. 

Tire C— 149.0 ft. 

The Tiger Paw — 138.5 ft. 

Conclusion: On wet roads, 
those other high-performance 
tires didn’t even come close to the 
Tiger Paw.™ 


What about dry roads, though? 
How does the Paw corner there? How 
does it accelerate? How does it stand 
up at ultra-high sustained speeds? 
Read our other ads and find 


PEOPLE 


With 19 years of playing and 
coaching professional football 
behind him, Clyde Turner 
turned to horse racing, his pur- 
suit of which has just been sa- 
luted by "Bulldog Turner Day” : 
at New Mexico’s Sunland Park. 
Owning a string of 25 horses 
running or in training, hard- 
bitten Bulldog is becoming sen- 
timental and philosophical in 
the afternoon of his days. He 
races under silks of blue and 
orange, shades of his old team, 
the Chicago Bears, and he as- 
serts that in training athletes and 
horses one finds certain resem- 
blances, "except the horses are 
the easier to get along with.” 

Hollywood’s last authentic bou- 
levardicr, 66-year-old Tim Du- 
rant, for nearly 40 years the 
poolside playmate of filmland 
aristocrats, may have recently i 
been living in relative obscurity 
— but no longer. This master of 
San Fernando Valley foxhounds 
captured the fancy and won the 
good wishes of hundreds of Brit- 
ons when he rode King Pin in 
the most grueling of races, the 
Grand National Steeplechase 
at Aintrce. Poor King Pin ran 
out of gas at the 20th jump, 
but Durant felt fulfilled. "If | 
my being in it has put in focus [ 
the need for the British people , 
to save this great race, I shall 
be satisfied,” he said, referring | 


to an all-too-present danger that 
the course will be converted into 
a housing development. 

Scaling the mossy, lofty walls of I 
the elect Academie Frangaise has 
humbled more than one would- j 
be Immortal— such as Emile I 
Zola, the literary giant of the j 
19th century, who was refused 
membership 13 times. Preparing 
for what could be another long 
siege is Henri de Monfreid, the 
86-year-old author and explorer, 
who thus far has been rebuffed 
by the academy twice. He is i 
keeping himself in climbing trim 
by daily workouts in Paris' Bois 
de Boulogne— jogging for an 
hour, leaping piles of leaves, 
somersaulting, shinnying up the 
trunks of trees {below). Doc- 
tor's orders? Don't be silly. “I 
never consult a doctor," says De 
Monfreid. "Perhaps that's why 
I'm still alive.” 

With the sleep barely out of his 
eyes one recent weekend morn- 
ing. Sammy Baugh blinked, 
thinking he had seen himself 
flicker across the television 
screen in a lurid episode of King 
of the Texas Rangers. Fact is, he 
had. The picture was a 12-part 
cliffhangcr serial Texas Rancher 
Baugh made in 1941 for Repub- 
lic Pictures. It opens with Sam- 1 
my scoring the winning touch- 
down for Texas over Alabama 



— only to discover that gang- i 
sters have rubbed out his father. | 
Eyes flashing, Baugh enlists in 
the Rangers to seek vengeance 
against the culprits, who are led 
— holy leopards, what a change 
of spots!— by Neil Hamilton, 
Gotham City's shaped-up po- 
lice commissioner. "I still don’t 
know whether I got the girl in 
the end," says Sammy, "but one 
thing I do know: they ought to 
burn the damn thing." 

"I worked hard at that other 
game," said Allie Reynolds, one 
of the finest pitchers the New ■ 
York Yankees ever had, "but I I 
play golf for fun — for exercise 
and enjoyment." The Chief has 
the proper attitude, all right, I 
for as he and his partner walked | 
off the course at the end of 1 
Houston's Champions Cup 
amateur tournament, their 22- 
over-par score earned them the 
66th position in a field of 70 
teams. "Of course, I don’t play | 
golf well," Allie added amiably j 
and not the least bit concerned. 

Passing through Atlanta for a | 
luncheon with fellow Republi- I 
cans, sometime candidate Rich- 
ard Nixon told a television re- 
porter about to interview him: 
"Be sure to ask me something 
on sports. My favorite hobby j 
is keeping up with the sports 
world." Duly prompted, the re- 
porter steered the conversation 
that way, giving Nixon the op- 
portunity to speak his mind 
about the hapless Mcts and his 
own forgettable football days j 
at Whittier College. 

Falling for a 64-foot yawl he had i 
spotted in dry dock. Shipping 
Executive Jakob Isbrandtsen 
was moved to buy her for an un- I 
disclosed lot of money. That 
raised the question of what to 
do with Wind Rose . the 48- | 
foot yawl he already owned. Is- 
brandtsen has solved the prob- 
lem by giving Wind Rose to 
the Marine Maritime Academy, 
which supplies many of the offi- 
cers manning the ships of his j 
huge American Export Isbrandt- 
sen line. And, as an extra add- I 
ed attraction, Isbrandtsen will | 


sponsor Wind Rose and an 
MMA crew in June’s Ncwport- 
to-Bermuda yacht race. 

Left to themselves, the rattle- 
snakes move right into down- 
town Sweetwater — hence the an- 
nual hunt to keep the rattlers at 
least outside the city limits. On 
hand this year was Texas Tech 
Halfback Donny Anderson, 
who is, additionally. Green 
Bay's $600,000 draft choice. 
Said Anderson, gingerly holding 
a wriggling five-foot diamond- 
back: "Maybe this is against my 
contract. I’m not supposed to 
participate in any sport without 
Coach Lombardi's permission.” 

"I'd rather have peace of mind 
than five points,” said Broad 
Jumper Willye White with a 
shrug one night last year. She 
had just insisted that AAU judg- 
es, because of careless officiating, 
give England's Mary Rand a sec- 
ond chance to beat her— which 
Mary Rand thereupon did. The 
other day, given a fine bronze 
medal in Paris by UNESCO’s In- 
ternational Committee for Fair 
Play Trophies to go with her 
peace of mind {below), Willye 
wondered what all the fuss was 
about. "Mygesturetoward Mary 
Rand," she said, "was the most 
natural thing in the world. I 
never would have thought it de- 
served a special prize." 
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tennis / Martin Kane 


looks 

better/ 

lasts 

longer/ 

rolls 

easier/ 

BagBoy 



BAG BOY has what golfers want-su- 
preme elegance, an effortless floating 
cushioned ride, compact folding, and 
a 3-year guarantee. Your leading golf 
and professional shops, sporting goods 
and department stores can give you all 
the glowing details. Yours for $29.95 and 
$37.95. Buy the best. More than atnil- 
lion golfers have^L. 

World's 

Favorite VJ4/Go// Cart 

jarman-Wiffiamson Co. 
601 N.E. 28th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97232 


The old game stages a rally 


Playing on a rubber surface that slowed the ball but not the action, 
the pros last week reminded everyone what ground strokes are like 


S omething new was added to indoor 
tennis at Madison Square Garden 
last week, and if it endures, as seems 
most likely, a bit of subtlety will have 
been restored to a game that has been 
criticized by Tilden era oldsters as too 
dependent on the pure violence of the 
big serve and big volley. The long ral- 
lies of other years, with their geometric 
precision of attack and defense, the tac- 
tical placing of the opponent to set him 
up for sudden death, the effective use of 
spin — these came back to the sport at 
what was billed as the 1st Annual Madi- 
son Square Garden Invitation Tennis 
Tournament, a professional affair pro- 
moted by Jack Kramer and the Garden 
jointly and a true four-day tournament, 
not just an exhibition featuring a few 
touring stars. 

What was new, relatively, was the 
court itself, made of a rubber composi- 
tion developed by the UniRoyal-U.S. 
Rubber Co. and already tried out in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Detroit. It had its 
first thoroughgoing test under the feet 
of a representative array of topflight 
players at the Garden. To judge by the 
quality of the play and the enthusiasm 
of the crowds (35,981 in four days), it 
was a grand success. 

It seemed also to play a significant 
part in the outcome. Kenneth Roscwall, 
who at 5 feet 7 never has been an expo- 
nent of the big game, won the singles 
prize of S5,000 — the most generous purse 
since the professional game began — by 
knocking off Pancho Gonzalez in a wild- 
ly exciting semifinal and going on to 
take his Australian compatriot, the top- 
seeded Rod Laver, in the finals on Satur- 
day night. 

Up to that point, Laver had been the 
only player to achieve consistent success 
by following his hard service instantly 


with a charge to the net. His serve-and- 
vollcy attack defeated the Welshman 
Mike Davies in the opening round and 
then crushed Earl (Butch) Buchholz Jr. 
in the quarter-finals and Andres Gimeno 
of Barcelona in the semifinals, as he lost 
only two games in the latter two matches. 
Finally, Laver encountered Roscwall, 
who had been seeded second to him. 

A red-headed left-hander whose wrist, 
like that of Lew Hoad, is noted for the 
deception it puts into shots, Laver holds 
the distinction of being the second man 
(Don Budge was the first) ever to win 
tennis’ amateur grand-slam. He is also 
one of the most imperturbable players 
the sport has seen since poker-faced 
Helen Wills, his demeanor remaining 



ON THE NEW SURFACE, KEN WAS KING 
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throughout a match as unruffled as his 
neatly parted hair. Although he is only 
an inch taller than Rosewall, Laver'sserv- 
ice combines force with accuracy, and 
his volley is not only powerful but sci- 
entifically angled (that wrist again) to 
pul the ball where no man can retrieve it. 

Rosewall, on the other hand, is almost 
Laver’s opposite in style. He docs all 
things well but is spectacular chiefly at 
the net, placing himself in precisely the 
right spot after each shot and. with his 
extraordinary reflexes, presenting the il- 
lusion of a wall beyond which nothing 
can pass, not even lobs. There is beauty 
in every one of his moves. With this style 
he had defeated a violently determined 
Gonzalez the night before, and now he 
faced a coolly determined Laver. 

Rosewall handled the big Laver serve 
with no substantial difficulty, though he 
had had some trouble with the Gonzalez 
delivery. The rubber surface slowed the 
ball just enough so that he was able to 
come in on it. Once the ball was in play 
after the serve had been returned, he was 
more than Laver’s equal. He proved this 
in the seventh game of the first set by 
breaking his fellow Aussie's service on a 
smashing overhead volley and a back- 
hand passing shot that set the gallery 
screaming. He went on to win the next 
two games loo, for four in a row, tak- 
ing the set 6-3. 

Outwardly, Laver appeared undis- 
turbed at this point, but inwardly there 
must have been some stirring of the 
pulse, for his game seemed to take on 
new life as the second set began. He 
broke Rosewall’s service in the first 
game, then held his own service in the 
second. Just like that, there was Rose- 
wall, at 0-2, with his task clearly defined. 
Rosewall then called into play his ground 
strokes, which may be the best in the 
game. He loosed one of his backhand 
passing shots to even the set at 3-3. Laver 
turned his head so as not to suffer the 
pain of looking at it. Rosewall made 
the seventh game a love job. Next he 
broke Laver’s service, and possibly his 
heart, with a hair-raising ball that tee- 
tered atop the net, then dribbled over 
onto Laver's side. 

Now Rosewall was in command once 
more, and he proved it. He topped off 
the match by winning his service in the 
ninth game and that made it 6-3, 6-3. 
The soft-spoken Laver made a gentle- 
manly speech to the effect that he would 
try for revenge next year. 

continued 


can any other 
ball go a 
Maxfli mile? 

t ... 

Ifltufli 

® 


Continuing tests prove no other ball out-distances Maxfli. You'll 
never know how good you are until you play one. Sold and played 
by golf professionals. The ball with the shine that's there to stay. 
Maxfli. 


* 


DUNLOP 


. . EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLDS OF COIF, TENNIS, AND TIRES 



The New Hot One! 


The all new 1966 Toyota Corona -Hottest Import Sedan in America Today! Tops 90 mph • Snaps 
0 to 60 in 16 seconds flat • 90 hp 1900 cc hi-torque engine ■ self-adjusting non-fade brakes 
• 4-door sportsedan styling • nylon, vinyl upholstery • unitized frame & insulated body • large 
lined trunk • over 30 miles per gallon • synchromesh all gears • plus 47 no-cost extras • Available, 
too, with American type automatic transmission • $1704 p.o.e. 

Fully equipped • l? mo.//?, 000 mile w manly ■ PeilslSemet available coast to coast 

TOYOTA CORONA 

0 The tough ones come from TOYOTA • World's 3rd largest manufacturer of commercial vehicles 

Makers ol the TOYOTA CROWN. TOYOTA STOUT, and me 4-wheel drive TOYOTA LAND CRUISER 
TOYOTA MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS. INC . 5858 Hollywood Blvd . Loa Angeles, Calif. • TOYOTA MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS OF 
NEW JERSEY. INC . 231 Johnson Ave . Newark, N.J. • MID-SOUTHERN TOYOTA LTD, INC.. 7744 Stony Island Ave . Chicago, III. 
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TENNIS 




The financial effect was to give Rose- 
wall S5.000 for winning the singles, S750 
for coming in second in the doubles to 
Laver and Buchholz. and SI 00 for being 
a first-round winner. Total: $5,850. 

It was by no means easy, especially 
gelling past the 37-ycar-old Gonzalez, 
who is the perfect figure of a tennis play- 
er and has been a professional since he 
was 21. Rosewall's semifinal match with 
Gonzalez was. in fact, the ultimate in 
dramatics. What with Pancho ordering 
ball boys about, picking lint off the serv- 
ice line, protesting the use of strobe 
lights by photographers and taking a re- 
laxing stroll through the gallery after 
losing his second service, it was clear that 
he intended to win. Victory would have 
been a magnificent comeback for a fel- 
low who had retired from the game, so 
to speak, in 1962. 

There is no suggestion here that he 
should retire again now. Gonzalez adds 
a dimension to the game that the truly 
great players always have given it. He 
still has what is fashionably called a 


charisma about him. What he was up 
against, though, was youth cum excel- 
lence — Gonzalez is 37, remember, Rose- 
wall 31 — an insistent opponent who 
so confused Gonzalez with cross-court 
shots and net play that he howled in dis- 
may when, in the 12th game of the 
second set, he drove an utterly easy shot 
into the net. He was anguished by three 
double faults in that set, and that was 
pretty much the story of the whole affair. 
Gonzalez made his own errors, and Rose- 
wall compounded them for him. 

The tournament was most certainly a 
financial success in that it excited a 
tennis-hungry New York and, with 
$25,000 in prizes at stake, drew a likely 
total of SI 75.000 or so at the gate, an 
estimate which led Promoter Kramer to 
declare it a fixture. It presented once 
more, for the nostalgic, 44-ycar-old Fran- 
cisco (Pancho) Segura, the venerable 
Ecuadorian with the two-handed fore- 
hand. and introduced an interesting 
rookie, Pierre Barthes, the French Davis 
Cup player, who is 20 years younger 


than Segura and possesses a serve that 
can scar the court, though there is little 
else to be said for his game. It also dis- 
closed that Lew Hoad may be at the 
end of the road. He had the misfortune, 
to be sure, of coming up against Gon- 
zalez in the quarter-finals — an accident 
of the draw, perhaps — but he lost to him 
by a humiliating 1-6, 1-6, about as bad 
a beating as the Australian has ever suf- 
fered. Hoad also depended heavily on his 
partner. Roscwall, in the doubles. What 
with Hoad's errors and almost desultory 
play, both Australians were lucky to 
reach the finals of the doubles, which they 
lost to Laver and Buchholz 3-6, 2-6. 

As in all tournaments, there was good 
play and bad play. What counted was 
that, in the main, the good outweighed 
the bad and that there has been a revival 
of hope for those of us who would like 
to see tennis restored to something like 
— although not necessarily the same as — 
the game played in the days when a point 
needed more than a big serve, a charge 
to the net and a volley. end 



you paying the price of Nunn-Bush 
Shoes without getting them? 


LEFT: Style 042 — Spruce Brown Calfskin Uppers. Also in Walnut nrown or Black. Vented leather I.inings. Flexible 
Ketherwate Construction. Leather Sole. Combination Heel. UPPER: Style 2526 — Walnut Brown Calfskin Uppers. 
Also in Spruce Brown or Black. Leather Sole. Rubber Heel. Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
Also made in Canada and Mexico. 


They Live Your 

First in tf utility! 

\lY\ BlSH 

ANKLE-FASHIONED SHOES 


Life With You 


Ankle-Fashioning . . . the greatest forward 
step in quality shoemaking of the cen- 
tury . . . girds foot muscles in gentle, 
comfortable, supple firmness . . . and gives 
you shoes with seeming eagerness to live 
with the foot-in-motion. Only Nunn- 
Bush Shoes are Ankle-Fashioned. Are 
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How come Metropolitan Life helped 
take care of more than 
120,000 broken bones last year? 



Take all those broken bones, plus all sorts of 
other care and repairs, and Metropolitan’s 
health insurance payments came to $568 
million. A hefty figure and that was just in 
1965 alone. 

One reason for the big payout is the large 
number of people we provide with health 
insurance— over 14 million of them— more 


than any other company on earth. 

Suppose somebody in your family had to 
go to the hospital. Who'd pay the bills? 
Wouldn’t it be good to know that 
Metropolitan was there to help you out — fast 
and without fuss? Call your Metropolitan 
adviser for a Family Security Check-Up. 

This can put your family’s financial picture in 
clearer focus than it’s ever been. 


skiing / Dan Jenkins 


AHez, France! with skis 
and water pistols 

In a dramatic last-event stand the French captured the Werner Cup 
and then won the battle of the Boiler Room at the Sun Valley Lodge 


T he Sawtooth Mountains that sur- 
round charming old Sun Valley look 
like huge chocolate mulTins with gobs of 
white icing oozing down the sides, but 
there was no sweetness on them last 
week. There was, instead, the grim and 
bitter American International Team 
races, the last big Alpine ski meet of the 
winter, and you had to wonder for a 
while if the French and Austrians would 
not have preferred to settle the affair 
with a few karate whacks. The powerful 
French finally settled it by skiing the 
best, just as they had done at Stowe (SI, 
March 28), while the Austrians boasted 
and complained, just as they usually do 
when they lose. And in the midst of it 
all, the crippled U.S., searching for mere 
glimmers of hope, discovered a couple of 
its brightest prospects in many a snow- 
fall. 

Ski races most often are friendly events 
with a lot of fancy stretch clothes around, 
the necessary dozens of beautiful people, 
thermoses full of spiked coffee, picnics 
under way along parts of the courses and 
heaps of international goodwill at the 
finish gate. Sun Valley had most of this, 
but it primarily had a furious competi- 
tion for the Werner Cup between the 
French and Austrians, for that trophy 
would be recognized as official proof of 
team supremacy until the world cham- 
pionships at Portillo, Chile, next August. 
Thus, on the last day, when France had to 
come from behind to win, the slopes of 
Baldy Mountain came alive with as much 
drama as you would find in the fourth 
quarter of a close football game. 

Led by its top racers, Jcan-Claude Kil- 
ly and Mariclle Goitschel, the French 
carved out a lead in the slalom on Thurs- 
day. But the Austrians' mighty downhill 
strength overwhelmed everyone on Fri- 
day, as Hcini Messner, Karl Schranzand 


Egon Zimmermann bumped down the 
2.1 -mile course and finished one, two, 
three. At this point all the spectators 
around the finish who had been amused 
by the loud boasting of Schranz for two 
days might have been tempted to take 
him more seriously. 

“1 am the greatest skier in the world,” 
Schranz had been saying to anyone with- 
in earshot. "It is not Killy — it is me.” He 
said it so often and so threateningly, 
both on the slopes and in the hotel lob- 
by, that he earned himself the under- 
ground nickname of Cassius Muham- 
mad Schranz. 

The Austrians were very unhappy w ith 
everything. They didn't like their hotel 
rooms at Stowe or Sun Valley, rooms 
that were better than most of the Tennes- 
see Williams-type accommodations that 
ski racers usually put up w ith in the Alps. 
They were tired, they said, not at their 
best, because they had been racing so 
much. The French had raced as much, 
but there were no Austrian comments 
on that. 

"You are stupid, stupid, stupid!" was 
the way Schranz put it to one astounded 
journalist in the lobby of the Challenger 
Inn before about 20 spectators. The man 
fought back by folding his arms and 
giggling. 

“I am the great ski racer for 10 years,” 
Schranz bellowed. “1 may never come 
back here. I am not liked.” 

He was pretty close to correct, of 
course, on both counts. Few men, if any, 
have won more than Karl over so many 
years, and he was magnificent at Sun 
Valley — the best combined skier. He was 
second in the slalom on Thursday, sec- 
ond in the dow nhill on Friday, and when 
he captured the giant slalom on Satur- 
day morning, upsetting Killy by .28 sec- 
ond, it looked as if Schranz singlehand- 


cdly had skied Austria into a team lead 
that could not be erased. But as Schranz 
boasted, the French girls were preparing 
for their event. And up the hill climbed 
the French men — Killy, Leo Lacroix, 
Guy Pcrillat, Georges Maudit and Jules 
Melquiond — to station themselves at the 
tough turns so they could shout encour- 
agement and warnings to their girls. If 
Marielle Goitschel could win and if An- 
nie Famose could place at least third, 
and if Florence Steurcr and Isabelle Mir 
— two 1 6-year-olds — could also land in 
the top 10, France would beat Austria 
for the Cup. 

“ Allez , France!" they hollered as Ma- 
rielle tore dow n the course. 

"A lie:, Marielle, man tresor!" roared 
Lacroix. 

“ Parte difficile!" shouted Killy. 

Marielle Goitschel got her first place 
by 1.16 seconds with a slamming clutch 
run. Annie Famose got third. Isabelle 
Mir took eighth and Florence Stcurer, 
ninth. And, suddenly, the French burst 
into a wild celebration. Marielle tum- 
bled down the hill to hug and kiss An- 
nie. Annie hugged and kissed Isabelle. 
Isabelle hugged and kissed Florence, and 
down came the men. Girls kissed boys. 
Boys kissed boys. Girls kissed coaches. 
Coaches kissed journalists. Out came a 
banner on two poles that said, "Allez, 
France," and they all went skiing under 
it, all of them yelling, “ Formidable !" 

The celebration got a little too wild 
later on. The French sped into Ketch- 
urn, bought up a bunch of water pistols 
and headed back to the Boiler Room in 
the basement of the Lodge, Sun Valley's 
most notable discotheque. The girls 
playfully squirted water on everyone, in- 
cluding the waitresses, and one waitress 
promptly dumped a pitcher of beer on 
Marielle. A small riot ensued. Marielle 
lit into the waitress as if she were an Aus- 
trian. It took two strong men to separate 
them — Cassius Schranz might have done 
it alone — and the whole unfortunate 
scene ended before anyone had to leap 
on a chair and start singing La Marseil- 
laise. The opinion of the judges, by the 
way, was that Marielle Goitschel had 
won again. Standing enviously by to 
w atch all the French celebrating were the 
second-place Austrians, the third-place 
Swiss, the fourth-place Canadians and 
the Americans, who had skied without 
the injured Billy Kidd and, therefore, 
were never in contention. 

Coach Bob Beattie had some things to 


smile about, nevertheless. Jimmy Heuga 
proved to be the third-best combined 
racer in the meet, just as he was at Stowe, 
and also the third-best point-scorer be- 
hind Schranz and Killy. Little Wendy 
Allen won the Sun Valley Challenge Cup 
on Sunday, beating all the top European 
girls in the giant slalom. Mainly, though. 
Beattie was pleased to find that his em- 
phasisonthedownhill — “thebossevent,” 
he calls it, “where the men are” — was be- 
ginning to pay ofT. Right there in the fin- 
ish of the downhill on Friday, with all 
those great names like Messner. Schranz 
and Zimmermann, were a stock-car racer 
and a quarterback, respectively, Jim 
(Moose) Barrows and Jere Elliott. 

All along Beattie has been saying that 
Barrows, 21, and Elliott, 19, were "real 
athletes who had a chance to do some- 
thing.” They had the kind of credentials 
he liked — both are from Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., the late Bud Werner's 
home, both are good at other sports, 
both are bigger and stronger than racers 
like Heuga and Kidd and both are more 


enthusiastic about downhills than sla- 
loms. "Slalom is the passing game, and 
downhill is the ground game,” Beattie 
has said often. He had finally convinced 
Billy Kidd, and Kidd, in fact, won a 
third in the Hahnenkamm downhill at 
Kitzbiihel, the best American downhill 
finish in seven years in that kind of com- 
pany. Heuga also has improved, as evi- 
denced by his fifth at Stowe and ninth 
at Sun Valley. 

But Barrows and Elliott were even 
more impressive at Sun Valley because 
they were total surprises. Barrows, a 
glib, grinning, good-natured young man, 
blasted out of the pack to place fourth: 
Elliott, competing as an individual and 
not as a member of the U.S. team, 
flashed into a tie for sixth. Moose Bar- 
rows has been a four-event skier at the 
University of Colorado — slalom, down- 
hill, cross-country and jumping — until 
this year when Beattie directed Jim's ef- 
forts more explicitly to downhill. He has 
also been a stock-car racer and cracked 
up his own self-made auto. "It's a good 


sport,” he says, “but I think skydiving 
might be better than anything. I'm going 
to try it this summer, if I can get me a 
parachute." 

“After the FIS,” says Beattie. 

Jere Elliott was first team quarterback 
at Steamboat Springs High for three sea- 
sons. He was a left-handed passer who 
could also run, but he never got quite 
big enough to try football in college. A 
sophomore at Colorado, he may never 
again get any closer to a football than 
Barrows will to a parachute. Their souls 
belong to Beattie now, for their perform- 
ances in Sun Valley put them on the FIS 
squad. If Billy Kidd's ankle heals and al- 
lows him to return to his early winter 
form, the U.S. team at Chile should be 
its best ever. 

“We're finally getting athletes in this 
sport,” says Beattie. “And that's the 
whole problem. In Austria, the Jim 
Browns and Paul Hornungs arc on skis. 
The Austrians should be flattered that 
everyone wants to beat them so badly." 

They aren’t. end 



Color is the keynote of Foot-Joy's new patent leather 
golf shoes for women! 

w.' / 


There's more than meets the eye in these gleaming new patent leather beauties with white washable calfskin trim by 
Foot-Joy. Beneath their free flowing lines and shining exteriors is a promise of luxurious comfort, enduring service and 
perfect fit. Flawlessly fashioned by Foot-Joy's master craftsmen, they are wonderfully light 
and superbly supple. Easy to take care of, too — a damp cloth keeps the patent leather bright 
and beautiful. In blue haze, fireman's red, grey caviar and sea spray green. $37.95 at your 
golf professional's and better shops. Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 02402 


IbotJavr 

GOLF SHOES 
Choice of Champions 
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SPORTING LOOK 


mi* xri:i:i» set 


The woman who likes speed can now dress the part, for this 
summer’s newest sportswear designs are inspired by track 
and turf. In California, particularly, much store is set by being 
one pace or one lap ahead, and It was in California that these 
pictures were taken— at Santa Anita, at Willow Springs race- 
track and at Briggs Cunningham’s new Costa Mesa museum 
of racing and touring cars. At right: Cindy Ferrare-wearing a 
geometric design derived from the victory flag— congratulates 
Bill Young, a Willow Springs winner in his Lotus Elan S-2. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY DON ORNITZ 



Checkered sunglasses (with lens developed 
for the military) complement racing gloves. 



A red silk duster, for fast driving in an open car, matches 
the color of ski goggles with rims of spotlight-red plastic. 




Dashing jockey caps, worn at Santa Anita, 
come in a whole stable of unbridled colors. 
Pinwheel caps are of hand-crocheted straw. 


A racy favorite for footwear this year, trans- 
parent plastic is here adapted to the cut and 
style of a track shoe and a zippered boot. 



SPORTING LOOK continued 


Look! The London Fog Jacket 
advertised in this issue 
can be ordered by mail! 


Racing silks and mud jackets made by manufacturers of 
the real thing for jockeys will be worn as shirts or jackets 
by sports-minded women. These polka-dotted jackets 
shown at Santa Anita racetrack are even waterproof. 


WHERE TO BUY 

On the opening color page. Cindy Ferrare wears a nylon- 
stretch dress with black-and-white checkerboard-flag 
trim. By Gayle Kirkpatrick for Atelier, it is $30 at Bonwit 
Teller. New York; Joseph Magnin, Los Angeles; Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas. 

On the succeeding two color pages, Carroll Roebke 
(top) wears racing silk shirt by Clotheshorse. It is $45 at 
Bonniers, New York. The checkerboard sunglasses have 
Ray-Ban G-15 lenses. They are by Bausch &. Lomb, sell 
for $35 at Marshal/ Field, Chicago; Meyrowitz, New York; 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas. The Kay Fuchs gloves are of 
stretch-nylon mesh and synthetic leather. They are $5 at 
Jordan Marsh. Boston; The May Company, Los Angeles. 
The duster worn by Dale Brown (center) is $85 al Adolfo, 
New York. The track shoes are $13, the zippered boots 
$20 at Capezio, New York. The raffia jockey caps by 
Veaumont are $6 at Saks Fifth Avenue, New Ycrk. The 
polka-dot caps of cotton pique are by Therese Ahrens 
and are $6 at Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. The knitted 
white sportswear worn with the caps is all by Geist &. 
Geist at Bloomingdale’s, New York. 

The polka-dot mud jackets (left) worn by Cindy = errare 
and Dale Brown are polyurethane-coated duck. Tney are 
$25. The black-banded silk worn by Carroll Roetke and 
the check-sleeved shirt worn by Marty Koppenhefer are 
of satin. They are $45. All are at Bonniers. New York. 
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Yes! You can order the versatile 
all-weather jacket that makes any 
day brighter, any sport more fun! 
Available in navy, ivory tan, and 
maize. Regulars, 36-50; Longs, 
38-50. $17.95 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, naturally. 

P.S. Small sizes are just right for 
girls. Protect yours by ordering 
t one for her, too. Write direct to: ^ 


STUDIO SHOP Inc. 


Box 133 Burlington, Vermont 




The Magic of 
the Islands 




Royall Lyme imjiorts- 

the tempting tang of the 
Caribbean, captured in 
Royall I.yme toilet lotion 
by a secret equelling 
technique and the 
sweet oils of hand 
pressed plump West 
fndian limes And- 
Royall Spyce, a 
bracing essence 
from native Allspice 
leaves with Pimenta 
Citriodora. Both 
perfect all-purpose 
lotions. Companion 
soaps, hand-milled 
in Kngland. 


ROYALL LYME LTD. 

232 MADISON A VE. , NEW YORK 1 6 










JUNIOR 
• COLLEGE 
CO-EO. IN BACK BAY, BOSTON. 


Get away 

in a ’66 
Dorseti cruiser 

These are the boats that put miles 
between you and everyday living. Choose 
from the roomy, rangy 23-foot Farallon 
with inboard /outboard power; the sleek 
18-foot San Juan or compact 16-foot-plus 
Catalina. Dor sett cruisers provide all con- 
veniences you need for a second home on 
the water. Dynamic V hull design lor the 
smoothest ride on the water. And exclusive 
Iso-Glas " and Tufcore (patent pending) 
construction with two year warranty. A full 
line of action-packed runabouts, too. Also 
a complete fleet of aluminum craft from 
Traitorboat Division of Dorsett. From the 
originators of world famous Dorsett boats. 

OarsBtt 

2550 Scott Blvd., Santa Clara, California 
1111 West Dewey, Bremen, Indiana 


Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays lit 




V 

You'll love the way your 
ga me (joes — when you 
follow Charles Goren's 
bridge tips (regularly in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED) 


BOATING / Hugh Whall 


A storm in 
a calm over 
Tempest 

England's new Olympic candidate 
challenges the aging Star class 

In theory, the Onc-of-a-Kind regatta 
I which takes place every three years or 
so in the waters of Florida is supposed 
to make sea lawyers either put up or 
shut up. In theory, after its three days of 
interclass racing are over, there can be 
no more questions or arguments about 
which boat is best or which class is fast- 
est. In theory, that is. 

In practice, by matching single repre- 
sentatives of almost every one-design 
class against boats of every other class, 
the One-of-a-Kind starts a lot more ar- 
guments than it ever finishes. And it was 
no different last week as a wildly dispar- 
ate fleet of 86 mismatched craft sailed 
and drifted around Tampa Bay. 

Because of the enormous range and 
variety of boats present, there is always 
an attempt at the Onc-of-a-Kind to 
equalize inequalities by the use of a rat- 
ing formula, but everyone knows that 
what really counts is crossing the finish 
line first. This year everyone was watch- 
ing to see which of two particular boats, 
the 23-foot Star or the 22-foot Tempest, 
did it more often. 

Ever since 1932 the Star, which is 
sailed almost everywhere in the world, 
has been the official Olympic two-man 
keelboat. It wants to keep that honor. 
But the Tempest is also a two-man keel- 
boat. Newly designed by England's Ian 
Proctor, she made her European debut 
by beating the transoms off eight other 
would-be Olympic contenders in trials 
last year. Since there is room in Olym- 
pic competition for only one class of 
two-man keelboats, the partisans of the 
Star class are not eager to have the 
Tempest chosen. 

At Tampa Bay the rivalry between the 
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two classes cast a wind shadow over the 
rest of the fleet. The Tempest was skip- 
pered by John Oakeley. who had sailed 
her to victory in Europe last year. The 
huge (5.000 boats) Star class had sent its 
best boat and skipper to St. Petersburg: 
taciturn World Champion and Olympic 
Silver Medalist Dick Stearns, who came 
from Chicago with his winning boat 
Glider. A lone gold star shone on her 
sail like a campaign ribbon to denote 
her world-championship status and su- 
perior rank. 

Beyond the fact that they are both 
two-man keclboats. the Star and the 
Tempest have little in common. The Star 
has a V bottom, the Tempest a round 
bottom. The Tempest has a lightweight 
hull. The Star is a heavyweight. The 
Tempest is fitted with a trapeze that al- 
lows her crew to swing out like circus 
acrobats to prevent her heeling. The 
Star's crew must climb out on her side 
and hang along the weather rail like 
limpets. The Tempest can set a spinna- 
ker for reaching and running, the Star 
must rely on jib and mainsail alone. The 
Tempest can climb up on a plane. The 
Star must slice through the waves. 

"The Star's a jolly good boat." ex- 
plained Tempcstman Oakeley before 
the races started, "but it's not truly in- 
ternational because it's not a good 
heavy-weather boat. I once saw' 12 Stars 
in France go ofT the ramp in a 40-mph 
blow, and within a minute and a half 
they'd all lost their masts." Not so, said 
Slarman Stearns: "I've sailed in a 45- 
knot blow with this mast, and I didn't 
lose it." 

Stearns is almost as patronizing about 
the Tempest as Oakeley is about the 
Star. "The Tempest's a good boat." he 
admitted charitably, “but it doesn't 
have the sensitivity of a Star. It lacks 
that fine feeling. You can build a faster 
boat just as you can build a faster auto- 
mobile. but that's not what sailing is all 
about. The Star is a challenging boat. 
The Tempest.” concluded Stearns, throw - 
ing the newcomer a biscuit, "is a nice 
family boat." 

At the starting line on the first day 
what little wind there had been gasped 
and died, leaving the fleet at the mercy 
of a slow but relentless tide. Patience 
rather than skill became the important 
virtue. The eight-mile course took near- 
ly as many hours to complete, but at the 
end. well in front of their division, was 
the Star, followed by the Tempest. 

continued 



What do the imaginative go for? Trousers by Corbin, Ltd. Plaid. Prophetic. In , 
Dacron polyester and cotton from Galey and Lord. A Division of Burlington 
Industries. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, New York 18. 




Galey »Lor</ 


CHAMPAGNE" TONY LEMA Recommends 



“Where the World Registers” 
Your next trip to Denver— the climate 
capital of America — will be most mem- 
orable when you stay at the Brown Palace 

• (>00 airennditioned rooms • five famous 
restaurants • suites and executive rooms 

• complete convention accommodations 
To expedite your reply, write Dept St 

KARl W. MEHLMANN, General Manager 
Represented by 

.m?! H ROBERT F. WARNER 
New York City 
GLENN W FAWCETT 
Los Angeles 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF LEATHER 
CONDITIONERS 
For golf shoes, golf bags, 
golf club grips and all 
fine leather goods 
RENEWS • STRENGTHENS | 
BEAUTIFIES 

Distributed Nationally by: Cliff Castle & Co., Los 
Angeles. Calif. / Curley-Bates Co.. Los Angeles 8 Burl- 
ingame, Calif. Seattle Wash. . Golf Mart Inc . Birm- 
ingham, Mich. / Hornung's Pro Golf Sales Inc . Fond Du 
Lac, Wise. / Jack Jolly, Newark, N. J. / Metropole Sales, 
New York City, N. Y. / E J. Smith & Sons, Charlotte, 
N, C. / Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove. Ill 
The Lexol Corporation, West Caldwell, New Jersey 07007 
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BOATING conunued 




CHARLES TANQUERAY & C? L!?. 

^ LONDON. ENGLAND. 

'*0OUC| 0fengland . IOO % GRAIN NEUTRAlSPI*" 5 



If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


Next day, in a breeze only slightly 
stronger, the Tempest came up from be- 
hind and finished first to the Star's third. 

The third race was postponed until 
late in the day in hopes that a breeze 
might finally come up. The crews fretted 
around the clubhouse drinking beer and 
Cokes. They were told a gun would sig- 
nal departure from the dock for the start- 
ing line. "I reckon," said Oakelcy, "it'll 
be like Le Mans: bang! and everyone 
jumps into their boats." 

Bang went the gun at last— and so it 
was. Everyone jumped for his boat, and 
the fleet headed for the line once more. 
Running lazily downwind, the spinnak- 
ers in blue, white, red, flame, green, 
black and parti-color made the boats 
appear more like a collection of Christ- 
mas ornaments than a racing fleet. Nota- 
ble, of course, for her lack of any spin- 
naker whatever, was the Star. Not sur- 
prisingly. she finished behind Tempest, 
which seemed to enjoy this doldrums 
kind of sailing. 

Star won the next race in an eight- 
knot blow. Then Tempest beat the Star 
in the fifth. This final win gave Tempest 
the lead over Star in points, which proved 
to the Tempest crowd that theirs was the 
better boat. All it proved to Star people 
was that Tempest can sail fast in light 
air. 

Whether or not the Tempest will ul- 
timately replace the Star in Olympic 
ranks depends on a lot more than a freak 
compilation of racing points on Tampa 
Bay. True, no victory ever hurts a boat, 
and the O'Day Corporation which, along 
with PlasTrend and the Schock Co., 
plans to build and market the Tempest, 
probably doubled its bets after last week. 
They already have 54 orders on hand. 
But 54 Tempests, even when added to 
the hundreds ordered overseas, is a long 
way from 5.000 Stars. The new boat, 
as America's Cup Skipper and IYRU 
Committeeman Bob Bavier pointed out, 
must still prove its popularity through- 
out the world of Olympic yachtsmen. 
It must prove also that it can entice 
sailors as able as those who already cam- 
paign in Stars. 

Tempest Skipper Oakeley is confident 
of the outcome. “By 1972,” he said 
flatly, “the Star will be replaced." Star 
Skipper Richard Stearns did not actual- 
ly sniff audibly, but what he said sound- 
ed like a sniff. "I thought," he said con- 
descendingly, "that Tempest would be 
faster.” end 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED. BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN 4 CO., INC., N Y. 
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Unmasked! 

the naked truth about low-priced watches with no jewels 



Watch with no jewels. 

Metal is used . . . instead of jewels! 
Made by our biggest competitor. 
Price: $11.95 


The only way to know how important jewels 
are to your watch is to know what happens if 
they're not there. 

First of all, you should know jewels in a watch 
are used as bearings for tiny watch shafts— 
and as cups to hold oil for the ends of the 
constantly spinning axles. Jewels are smooth 
and hard. Practically impervious to wear. A 
jewel lasts a lifetime! 

But what happens without jewels? 

This: 

Metal is used... instead of jewels! 

If a metal part (instead of a jewel) is used in 


the roller of a balance wheel assembly, a mi- 
croscope will reveal wear in just one day. In 
thirty days, a jeweler's eyepiece will reveal 
more wear. Now the timekeeping accuracy of 
the watch may begin to deteriorate. In six 
months, you can often see the damage to 
bearings, pivots, pins with the naked eye. 
Wear is vitally damaging metal parts, leading 
to loss of accuracy. 

Ever hear of a jewel wearing out? Did you? 
Vantage puts jewels in all its watches. 

Vantage has to put jewels in its watches. 

How else can we make a name for ourselves? 



Vantage prices begin at $11.95. Shown: man’s model A-28; woman's model 0-14. Each * 14.95 

Movements and prices as of Feb. 1, 1966 





Craig Wood Intheplaidsof 1934. 
Nelson blasts at an Open. 


The ovly Hogan look. 


J mmy and Ben milk 
the publicity at Augusta. 

Lawson Little, first bonus baby. 


Denny Shute and souvenir hawks. 
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IT WAS FUN TIME 
IN THE THIRTIES 


BY DAN JENKINS 

Arnold Palmer Billing around in his twin-booster, partly 
deductible rocket ship PGA One , and Billy Casper eating 
baked leopards' leet and sea-lentil casserole for all those al- 
lergies. and Gary Player, the Lord improving his lies, al- 
ways suiting out in bondage black— you call this colorful? 
You like it that the pros play the same event every week, a 
5500,000 Lucky Desert Cajun, everybody getting rich by 
finishing a nervy 29th? It doesn't bother you that Jack 
Nicklaus isn’t there because he is limiting his play to five 
tournaments a year — the Grand Slam plus one to be an- 
nounced and is oil" in Addis Ababa filming a TV series? 
You chuckle and nudge your friends, do you. when Al 
Besselink grins at a lady scorer and hollers. “Say. bey-bah, 
old Al done got hissclf a birdie"? You wink all around 
w hen you see that full parade of snug, flowered bell-bot- 
toms foraging after Doug Sanders? And it really swings, 
does it, upstairs in the cocktail lounge when Lionel Hebert 
works his handicap down from 8 to 6 on the trumpet? Say, 
bey-bah, you know something? If you think the tour is fun 
now, you would have gone right out of your Spalding Dot 
back in the Thirties. 

Boy. those Thirties. Fun Time. The years w hen 



FUN TIME cominued 


Sam Snead had hair, right there on his 
head, parted on the left; when Ben Hogan 
was a runt with a wild hook and a snap- 
brim hat; when Jimmy Dcmaret had 
pink shoes and violet pants; when Ky 
LafToon anointed the greens with to- 
bacco juice; and when Ruby Keeler and 
Dick Powell, in their sailor suits, couldn’t 
do the Big Apple much better than Joan 
and Paul Runyan or Emma and Harry 
Cooper. It was Fun Time, all right, Fun 
Time on the pro golf tour — because if 
you couldn’t laugh about it you might 
as well go back to mowing fairways and 
raking cottonseed-hull greens. 

The game still belonged to the ama- 
teurs in the early Thirties, you see, to 
aristocratic young men with hyphenated 
names and blonde sisters. A professional 
was anyone who had caddied after he 
was 14, who could wrap leather grips 
and who took his meals in the kitchen. 
The exact date is not recorded when 
people first realized a pro could make 
a nine-iron back up better than an ama- 
teur, but it happened somewhere in the 
Thirties. At about the same time Walter 
Hagen finally convinced everyone you 
could let a pro in the front door and he 
wouldn’t steal the crystal. These two cir- 
cumstances began to combine, introduc- 
ing America to the age of the alligator 
shoe. This, then, was the beginning of 
the era that launched the big-money tour 
that buys 20 alpacas for Don Massen- 
galc today, that keeps Conni Venturi in 
Balenciagas, that overnight makes a re- 
nowned author out of any player who 
can chip from sand. 

One result of it all is that going on the 
pro golf tour now is as easy as getting 
through the University of Houston. You 
birdie four holes in a row at Bleeding 
Birch Country Club and some automo- 
bile dealer with a coat of arms on his 
blazer gives you SI 2,000 and an air- 
travel card. A day later you are standing 
around on a putting green with Gardner 
Dickinson — you are on the tour. To say 
it was more of an adventure in the Thir- 
ties would be like saying Cary Middle- 
coff’s dental patients had to hold their 
mouths open a long time. Right away 
there was one primary challenge, to try 
to put chuckburgcrs down your neck 
from Flagstaff to West Palm. If you shot 


over 74 in the first round you could for- 
get it — 15th was the last pay spot and, 
of the 30 to 40 regulars who were out 
there beating you, Ben Hogan was about 
the least known. But whether you won or 
lost, leaving town was always the same. 
You loaded into somebody's Graham- 
Paige or Essex and drove until you threw 
a connecting rod. Air travel? That was 
for Noah Beery Jr. up there in the sleet 
without any deicers while Jean Rogers 
wept softly in the radio tower. 

The tour began in Los Angeles, just 
as it does now, but there the similarity 
ends. Everyone piled into the Hollywood 
Plaza for SI a day, went directly down- 
stairs to Clara Bow’s It Cafe and began 
contemplating the happy fact that L.A. 
offered one of the biggest purses on the 
tour. And, next to the U.S. Open, it 
pulled the most spectators— so many 
one year, in fact, that in the congested 
excitement of a certain round Dick Metz 
had to park two miles away from the 
course and buy a ticket to get in. This 
would not have been so embarrassing for 
the sponsors if Metz hadn't been leading 
the tournament at the time. 

From L.A. you went to Agua Caliente 
or Sacramento, maybe, or you scooped 
wedges around the Rose Bowl in the 
Pasadena Open. Wherever you were, you 
stuffed the bag with oranges from the 
citrus trees in the rough. It kept the food 
budget down. At the San Francisco 
Match Play you spewed challenges at 
anyone in the locker room you figured 
you could beat, and tried to get the pair- 
ings arranged accordingly. One tourna- 
ment, the J6-/io/e Crosby at Rancho San- 
ta Fe, was a little special, because a lot of 
Hollywood stars like Richard Arlcn, 
Clark Gable and Randolph Scott were 
sure to be there, and, say, those lugs were 
just swell, to use one of Margaret Lind- 
say's more dramatic lines. 

After the giddy times out on the Coast, 
fan belts permitting, the tour wended 
lazily through the Southwest, the South, 
the East and the Midwest until, quite 
sensibly, it ended as football season be- 
gan. It embraced a variety of tourna- 
ments, many of which sounded as if they 
ought to be on the billiard circuit, name- 
ly, the Miami-Biltmore Four-Ball, the 
Goodall Round Robin, the Westchester 


108-Hole Open, the Dapper Dan and 
the Vancouver Jubilee. It swung through 
San Antonio, oldest of the winter events 
(1922), for the Texas Open at Bracken- 
ridge Park, which was the place where 
sun-goggled Jug McSpadcn once stunned 
himself by shooting a practice-round 59 
at Ben Hogan, Byron Nelson and Paul 
Runyan. It was also there that Wild Bill 
Mehlhorn climbed a Jive oak beside the 
18th green on the last day and loudly 
heckled Bobby Cruickshank, wishing for 
a three-putt so Wild Bill himself could 
win. Cruickshank survived, and Mehl- 
horn had to go on making most of his 
expenses at the bridge tables. 

The tour moved on to New Orleans, 
where Lloyd Mangrum arrived one year 
so busted on Mardi Gras eve that he 
joyfully slept in the city jail. He remem- 
bers how the only bad part was going 
without cigarettes for two days. It hit 
Pinehurst for the North and South Open. 
There, busted or not, you had to wear a 
tux and your wife had to wear a formal 
gown if you wanted to eat dinner. There 
was Palm Beach, where Paul Runyan’s 
partner in the Seminole pro-am one win- 
ter drove 310 yards on the first hole, 
hit his approach within 18 inches of the 
cup but then — just as Runyan began to 
think the tournament was in the bag — 
putted 18 feet past the hole! The part- 
ner’s name was Gene Tunney. 

In Florida the pros got their first ink- 
ling that they might be some kind of 
semicclebrities. It was all because of the 
Miami-Biltmore Four-Ball, a partner- 
ship tournament sponsored by a hotel 
that figured sports-page stories with the 
word Biltmore in them might give re- 
warding ideas to tourists. The Miami- 
Biltmore also may have invented appear- 
ance money, for it always paid the Open 
and PGA champions S 1,000 each to 
show up, as if they had anywhere else 
to go. The whole field got a bottle of 
White Horse Scotch and a tin of Lucky 
Strikes for each birdie. And every day 
both players and wives were hoisted by 
autogyros over to Miami Beach for a 
swim. If at any time the sponsors grew 
lax at providing entertainment, the play- 
ers took over. Such as the evening that 
Walter Hagen came back from a fish- 
ing trip and dumped his entire catch, in- 
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eluding an alligator, into the clubhouse. 

When the tour moved through Greens- 
boro there were no fish, but there was a 
weird species called "Sammy's Lamb- 
ics," a name the pros gave the girls who 
traipsed after Snead. Arnic's Army was 
not golfs first militant unit. Georgia 
was quail-and-wild-turkey country, and 
part of the deal at theThomasvillc Open 
was playing your round quickly so you 
could get out and hunt, slowly, no lim- 
it. to stock up as much free food as 
possible. 

Trying to cook quail and wild turkey 
gave the wives something to do besides 
compare clubhouse v erandas. There were 
no more wives out on the tour then than 
now; it just seemed that way because 


they were divided into Ramblers, Set- 
ters and Shadows. The Ramblers walked 
about the course, chose vantage points 
and viewed the tournament distantly. 
The Setters were generally older, stayed 
on the porches with their knitting, or 
played cards, or pondered the possibility 
of getting a permanent wave soon. The 
Shadows never left their husbands, just 
put on bandannas and sunglasses and 
did the full IS holes while displaying 
the fashions of the day. 

Suddenly, one line spring there came 
what was to develop into about the most 
pleasant week of the year for everybody 
invited. It was a brand-new experience, 
the Masters, and while it did not have 
any turkeys it had a course that looked 


as opulent as a La Salle with chrome 
horns, it had outdoor barbecues, ham 
cooked in wine, biscuits bigger than head 
covers, corn whiskey in pitchers, Bobby 
Jones for a host and so many southern 
colonels sitting under crawling wistaria 
that you were tempted to look up who 
won the Civil War. 

That was the way of the pro tour. There 
were no more than 20 to 25 tournaments 
a year. But if a man could reach most of 
them, if he knew how to fit the club 
heads that were made in Scotland onto 
the shafts that were made in Tennessee 
and if he could surv ive the nightly games 
of pitch, bridge and seven-card low, he 
could pocket maybe S6.000 and rank a 
whopping fifth on the money list. 
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FUN TIME continued 
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Of course, if he practiced — that odd 
thing Ben Hogan originated, hitting old 
balls to Stepin Fetchit out in a field — 
there was no telling how affluent he 
could become. He might even stagger 
into one of those deals like Johnny Far- 
rell got. holding a pack of cigarettes on 
a magazine page for a so-help-me S 1 .000. 

“What they call that?" Sam Snead 
asked Fred Corcoran, his agent and the 
tour's first manager. “Git me some of 
them un-dorse-munts." 

Winning a tournament back in the 
Thirties was rarely worth more than 
SI. 000. but S 1,000 would buy a lot of 
pork and beans then. Provided you ac- 
tually collected, of course. One year, 
1935, A1 Espinosa didn't. He won at 
Indianapolis but he held the check a few 
moments too long, at least long enough 
for the sponsor to vanish with the purse. 
It was three years before poor Espinosa 
got his money, and then it came from the 
PGA, not the long-gone sponsor. 

There was, however, something more 
difficult than trying to cash a man’s 
check. You had to learn how to win. 
Byron Nelson's baptism to the hazards 
of potential victory makes one of golf's 
best horror stories. Thin, young, broke, 
married and nervous. Nelson was play- 
ing in the General Brock Open at Niaga- 
ra Falls, unknown and unsure, when it 
happened. Somehow he stumbled into 
the lead through the third round, and 
this was splendid except, great Gawd 
amighly, he was paired with Walter 
Hagen for the final 18. 

Now, you get to the first tee early in a 
situation like that. You get there and 
then you fidget, pace, worry, blush and 
keep glancing down to see if your pants 
are buttoned. Naturally, in this case, 
there was no sign of Hagen. “Looks like 
Mr. Hagen is going to be late again,” 
the starter said from deep in the cavern 
of his double-breasted coat, styled to the 
times, with lapels that were as wide as 
Horseshoe Falls. 

“Late?" said Nelson, trying to keep 
down his Ovaltinc. Sure. Late was part 
of it then, what a real pro did to a 
rookie — without penalty of disqualifica- 
tion — in fact, what Hagen usually did 
to everybody. Didn't he once send to the 
clubhouse for a folding chair so that 
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Gene Sarazen. the man who introduced 
the sand iron and steel shafts, could sit 
down while he, that cunning Hagen, 
studied a simple chip shot? Didn't he 
like to psych guys by strolling over and 
peeking into their bags, shaking his head 
and walking away? Or look at their putts 
and gesture that they were impossible? 
Sure Hagen did. Other players, like 
Horton Smith, just squinted peculiarly 
at the rookies until the sad young men 
worked themselves into incurable hooks. 
Still others, like Dutch Harrison, sweet- 
talked a rookie out of his game. “Man. 
can you massage that ball,” Dutch 
would say. “I ain’t seen a swing that 
good since Macdonald Smith." But 
prince of the slow plays — that was Hagen. 

And so it surely went, the starter say- 
ing, “You go ahead and tee off, Byron, 
if you wish. We’ll pair Mr. Hagen with 
someone else when he arrives.” 

"But Hagen's my idol. I've wanted to 
play golf with him all my life." 

"Sorry." 

“But I'm leading the tournament.” 

“We heard about it." 

Nelson practice-swung and paced, his 
pleated trousers ballooning in the Ni- 
agara breeze like the Graf Zeppelin , his 
fat-bottomed tie whipping past the 
curled-up collar tips of his well-starched 
SI. 1 9 shirt and on around his neck. In 
manner of apparel you could scarcely 
tell a young pro golfer from the sneak 
who came around every week to threaten 
you for the 15c you owed on the life 
insurance. 

Fidget, pace. putt, heave went Nelson 
until, thanks a lot, two hours later along 
came Hagen in his white-on-white silk 
shirt, with his gold cuff links and more 
oil on his hair than they were pumping 
out of the East Texas fields. 

“Hi, boy," he said. 

“It's — it's sure a real big honor," said 
Nelson in a trance, and he went out and 
shot a 42 on the front nine. 

But Nelson's disaster was not total. 
His fast, upright swing got grooved 
once again and brought him back in 35 
for a 77, second place and a cash prize 
of S600. 

Still, the ordeal wasn't over. “Louise,” 
Byron recalls saying to his young wife, 
“we’ve got to hide this money before we 


hit the road. What if we get robbed? 
Since we're rich, we're bound to. And if 
we hide it maybe they won't get it all.” 
So fifty went in the glove compartment, 
a hundred under the seat, a hundred in 
a Kleenex box, a hundred in the purse 
with the embroidery — the best pal a golf 
wife ever had. And you can probably 
guess that later on at the tourist court 
the Nelsons almost never found it all. 

If Jimmy Dcmaret had won the S600 
™ lie would have been 8 to 5 to leave it 
in a bar or blow it on a pair of handmade 
lime-and-purple saddle oxfords. But the 
man who almost singlehandedly led 
golfers out of the necktie era and into 
knit shirts and bcltlcss slacks found that 
the least of his problems was worrying 
about money. On the contrary. Jim- 
my’s problem was that he destroyed it 
with the ease of the rich guys with whom 
he loafed around. 

When Demaret struck out from Hous- 
ton for L.A. as a rookie in 1935 he had 
a set of clubs, a car and a stake of S600 
given to him by Sam Macco, a Galves- 
ton nightclub operator, D. B. McDaniel, 
an oilman, and, yowza, Ben Bcrnic, the 
bandleader. He also had the fervent hope 
that he could drive past Juarez without 
stopping. Of course, he never made it. 
And all it took to nearly ruin him the 
first night in Juarez was for a man to 
ask, “Hey, senor, you want to shoot 
a leetle pool?” 

Dcmaret said he didn't know, he 
hadn't been around the game much, 
didn't understand a whole lot about it, 
but, well, seeing as how he was there and 
all, what would the fellow say to some 
eight-ball perhaps? Dcmaret blew the 
car the first night. The second night he 
lost the S600 and his golf clubs, and the 
only reason he didn't lose the River 
Oaks Country Club was that nobody 
would take an JOU for it. If he did any- 
thing right it was saving the pawn slip 
for the clubs so his brother, Milton, 
could retrieve them and ship them to 
Los Angeles, where, hopefully, Dcmaret 
was to arrive at about the same time — 
by freight train. 

Demaret did finally get there, and he 
did survive his first week on the tour, 


eating sandwiches and drinking musca- 
tel. By his third undaunted week, as 
destiny so often provides for free spirits 
who can also fade a high two-iron, he 
had won a few hundred and was throw- 
ing a party that has never ended. 

From almost the instant he appeared 
on the tour, Demaret's fast-quipping na- 
ture and passion for dressing like an Ol- 
sen & Johnson skit made him the best un- 
official publicity man golf has known. If 
ever the sports pages nurtured a grander 
cliche than “Navy won the toss and elec- 
ted to receive,” it was "colorful Jimmy 
Demaret, golf's goodwill ambassador.” 

Colorful was rather a tame word for 
it. Dcmaret wore lavender, gold, pink, 
orange, red and aqua slacks, yellow, 
emerald, maroon, plaid, checked, striped 
and polka-dot coats, and more than 500 
different hats — berets, Tyroleans, straws 
— that he mostly had imported from 
Switzerland. He paid S250 for the coats 
and SI 25 for the trousers in a decade 
when that kind of money could avert a 
bonus march. He ordered ladies' pastel 
fabrics from abroad and had them tai- 
lored in the U.S. His idea about shoes 
was to give a factory swatches from his 
slacks and have matching saddle oxfords 
made that looked as if something had 
been spilled on them. 

Demaret's reputation as a wisecrack 
artist dates much further back than his 
classic remark to Roberto de Vicenzo at 
a relatively recent Masters. "Play good, 
Roberto,” said Jimmy. "I’m betting on 
you to be low Mexican.” It goes back to 
a time 30 years ago when a radio an- 
nouncer asked Demaret which player on 
the tour had the most even disposition. 

“Clayton Heafner,” said Jimmy 
quickly, referring to the big, grumpy 
Carolinian whose professed lifelong am- 
bition was to have a one-foot putt to 
win the U.S. Open so he could bitterly 
backhand it into a USGA official’s but- 
toned-down throat. 

"Heafner!” the announcer gasped. 
“Are you kidding?” 

"No,” said Demaret. "He’s mad all 
the time.” 

When the tour didn’t have Demaret 
for comic relief, it had Ky Laffoon. He 
was a portly, balding part Indian who 
got his start in golf by caddying for 
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FUN TIME continued 

Titanic Thompson, the accomplished 
hustler. You've heard the story about 
Thompson telling some dazed oppo- 
nent, "Why, I'll bet my caddie can beat 
you." and the guy calling it? Well. Ky 
was the caddie, and he could beat you. 

Except on the tour. LafToon won less 
than he should have, probably because 
of his temper. It wasn't a temper like 
Lefty Stackhouse had. the kind where 
he beat his head against a tree trunk, 
belted himself on the chin or pitched his 
clubs and caddie in a creek. It was a 
lovable temper. Well, almost. 

LafToon would wander off the fairway 
and discreetly flog all the leaves off a 
bush because his approach shot had not 
carried a pond. He would curse so audi- 
bly that his wife would stalk to the club- 
house and call a lawyer. He would miss 
a putt and spurt tobacco juice into the 
cup. enough so that the man putting 
next got his ball out rather gingerly. 

Once Laffoon had three putts from live 
feet for a win at the Cleveland Open. 
He missed the first, missed the second 
and became so outraged he slammed the 
putter down on top of the ball, not car- 
ing anymore whether he was first or 
eighth, but luckily the ball hopped three 
feet in the air and it's true plopped 
right into the hole. He won despite him- 
self. Seeing it in the newsreel later, his 
scream frightened three rows. 

Another time Laffoon missed an im- 
portant putt and banged his putter into 
the ground, breaking off the club head. 
Then, without realizing it. he took aim 
over the next putt with the jagged shaft. 

"Wha-what the h-hell ha-happened?" 
he said, stuttering nervously, as he did 
in such situations. 

To appease his wife during one of his 
rare periods of resolution, lie tried to 
play through a whole tournament with- 
out cursing. Surprisingly enough, he 
scored fairly well in the first round, and 
he was in fine spirits that evening as he 
sat around the hotel lobby, telling sto- 
ries to the younger pros. He told a lot 
about Indians, and he always made Sam 
Snead double over when he would say, 
"If the white man had found the Indian 
good to cat no Indian." 

But in the second round things got 
grim. Ky played himself into the lead, 
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which meant every shot was desperate, 
and here he had promised his wife not 
to curse, which is practically impossible 
when you're leading. The situation grew 
more tense as his shots began to land off 
target. But he held back on the tobacco 
juice and the language. Finally, along 
about the 15th hole, he flew an approach 
shot over the green and into a bed of 
honeysuckle. 

A jungle guerrilla with a machete 
could not have attacked the ball more 
furiously than Laffoon with his nine- 
iron. One swing. Two. Three. And out 
came a torrent of get-even words that 
had spectators blushing as far away as 
the parking lot. which was exactly where 
Ky's wife was heading. Laffoon some- 
how interrupted his verbal circus and 
went chasing after her and, catching up, 
began a panting, futile plea. 

"1-1 wa-wasn't m-mad, rc-really," he 
said. "N-no kidding, d-darlin", IT 
j-just d-don't l-like honeysuckle." 

The group to which Ky Laffoon felt 
the most philosophical kinship was a 
self-confessed pack of wolves acutely 
aware that prize money on the tour was 
not the only means of supporting one- 
self with golf clubs. 

For example. Dutch Harrison even- 
tually became a consistent money win- 
ner, but he survived his first six long 
years on the tour without earning a sin- 
gle official penny. But even Harrison was 
never as desperate as Joe Ezar, a trick- 
shot genius from Waco who stowed 
away on freighters to hustle in Europe 
and who frequently got to a tournament 
with only a derby, an overcoat and a pair 
of street shoes. "Loan me the equip- 
ment, chums, and I'll pay you back dou- 
ble.” he would say, and he did. Nor 
was Dutch as flamboyantly unpredict- 
able as Leonard Dodson, whose crown- 
ing achievement came the day in Canada 
he had only SI. 25 in his pocket but bet 
a man S500 he could outrun the man's 
car at 100 yards. He did, of course. He 
took the unsuspecting fellow out to a 
soft-dirt farm road and he won breezing. 
Instead, Dutch Harrison was a relentless 
hawk of the club member who liked to 
gamble on his own ability. The practice 
rounds were Dutch's tournaments. 

The year Dutch decided he had better 
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FUN TIME continurd 

concentrate more seriously on the tour- 
naments proper was 1937. He was out in 
Los Angeles doing his regular act with a 
fellow pro. Bob Hamilton. They had 
two steady customers who were good 
for S9 a day — Dutch was never greedy. 
If his opponent shot 71 Dutch mysteri- 
ously managed to shoot 70. If the man 
shot 77, Dutch barely scratched out a 
76 and moaned about his friend's bad 
luck, which was just bound to change. 

One afternoon as the foursome nego- 
tiated on the first tee, a stranger asked 
if he could join up. He had a raw swing 
and a country voice, like Dutch, which 
meant he couldn't be all bad. 

Hamilton, ever eager with loot in 
sight, said, "How much you wanna bet?" 
or something like that. 

"Well, Ah don’t know much about 
betting," the young man said. 

"You can come along with us. young 
feller," said Hamilton. 

No more than five holes had been 
pfayed before both Harrison and Ham- 
ilton began neglecting the game with the 
$9 pigeons. For every shot Dutch hit 
within eight feet of a flag, the stranger 
hit one within four feet. 

"My, my, son, you sure got yourself 
a pretty swing there," Dutch said. "And 
that old hook grip don't bother you 
none at all, does it?” 

Birdie, birdie went the innocent young 
man. 

Presently, Harrison lashed an excep- 
tional spoon that chewed up the flag 
and nestled in about 15 feet away. 

"Let him cat some of that," Dutch 
thought. 

To which Mr. Innocent hit a four- 
iron an arm's length from the cup. 

"Bob,” said Dutch to Hamilton, “we 
done got ourselves hold of somethin’ 
here." 

Later, on the 18th green, where Dutch 
and Hamilton paid off, the young man 
said, "Sure do thank you folks. Say, 
what time tomorrow you gonna be out 
here?" 

"Son," Harrison said, "you work your 
side of the road and we'll work ours." 

"And that," says Harrison today, “is 
the first time I ever met Sam Snead." 

The old tour was no sooner meeting 
Snead than along came a quite different 


newcomer, Ben Hogan. He was a loner 
and a brooder with an uncontrollable 
hook who had about everyone con- 
vinced that he would never make it. De- 
voting every waking hour to his game, 
Hogan warmed up to only a few of his 
contemporaries — mainly to Dcmaret. his 
four-ball partner, to Henry Picard, a 
gracious and helpful veteran who loaned 
both money and advice (Picard and 
Craig Wood were Snead's first sponsors), 
and to Dutch Harrison. 

Harrison discovered one evening when 
he was rooming with Ben just how de- 
termined the Texan was. Dutch couldn't 
go to sleep because Hogan kept beating 
his fists against the bedposts in their ho- 
tel room. 

"Have you gone crazy?" Dutch asked. 

“I'm strengthening my wrists," said 
Hogan. 

The beating continued until a police- 
man arrived, having been summoned by 
an annoyed guest next door. 

“I won't give you any more trouble," 
Hogan said, contentedly. "I just figured 
out what was wrong with my grip.” 

H e almost had. Hogan got through 
the Thirties by settling for such 
glamorous successes as placing third 
in the North American Long Distance 
Driving Championship— behind Jimmy 
Thomson and Porky Oliver — at Niagara 
Falls. He was on the tour for four disap- 
pointing years before the breakthrough 
came. In 1940 at Pinehurst he finally won 
a tournament, then another at Greens- 
boro and another at Asheville — three 
in a row — and for the next 14 years no 
one was any better. 

Throughout the Thirties only one 
player ever went on the tour in absolute 
comfort, unfettered by financial worries. 
That was Lawson Little, golf's first bo- 
nus baby. He was a husky, handsome 
Californian with a square face and curly 
hair and white duck trousers. He had 
become the finest amateur since Bobby 
Jones, winning both the U.S. and Brit- 
ish Amateur championships in 1934 and 
1935 — a feat that was called, clumsily, 
the Double Little Slam. 

Little's decision to become a touring 
pro was the final proof that amateur 
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the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal 

over 8 times more pain-killing power 



Prevent heartbreak and hunger 
across the world — each dollar 
sends a Food Crusade package 
through CAKE, New York 10016. 


FUN TIME 





Play Every Club In Your Bag 
EQUALLY WELL! 

Put to rest forever that old bugaboo about not being 
able to hit your 2-iron like your 7-iron! 

Power-Bilt Master-Matching scientifically relates each 
club in a set to all others so that they all swing exactly 
alike. So get a set of Power-Bilts and play every club in 
your bag equally well this season! 

Write for free full color catalog. Address Dept. SI-6 
P.O. Box 506. Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 

Louisville, Ky. 


You'll Be Seeing 
These Outstanding 
Power-Bilt Stars! 


'Wtoatev -'Mtfttctvcd. 

Power-Bilt 

Golf Clubs 


Bobby Nichols Frank Beard Gay Brewer Miller Barber 



golf was minor league. And when he 
signed up with Spalding for a whispered 
SI 0.000 and all expenses to both play the 
circuit and be a public-relations man. it 
was the damnedest thing the pros had 
heard of since the mallet-head putter. 
Not until 25 years later when Jack Nick- 
laus made a deal 10 times as big did 
amateur golf produce so glamorous a 
figure. 

Once Little was in the Spalding sta- 
ble a group was formed known as the 
“Trained Seals." They were Little. Hor- 
ton Smith, Jimmy Thomson and Harry 
Cooper, and they became a famous 
Spalding exhibition crew. They traveled 
together, mostly by luxurious train while 
everyone else drove, and staged their 
own pretournament matches and clinics. 
"Can you fellows really balance golf 
balls on your noses?" Demarct would 
ask. 

Horton Smith was the boss and the 
bookkeeper, and at the clinics he dem- 
onstrated the short game, chipping and 
putting. Jimmy Thomson hit the wood 
shots. Cooper, a nervous man who had 
a habit of jingling coins in his pocket, 
especially while you studied a putt, dis- 
played the mid-irons. Lawson Little hit 
the long irons, his specialty. 

Gallery ropes were practically non- 
existent in those days. The spectators 
formed an umbrella of shade over their 
favorite players: a man hardly had room 
to take a backswing. Self-appointed offi- 
cials would stand in the middle of the 
fairways, puff on their pipes and say. 
“You’re away, Byron." During one 
match Harry Cooper kept finding a 
man’s shadow over his ball when he ad- 
dressed it. “Very unethical," Cooper 
would say, and then hit a fine shot. It 
happened all the way around the course 
until the 15th hole, when the shadow 
disappeared — and Cooper hit the shot, 
roughly, 10 feet. 

“You bum." said Harry. “Why did 
you step on those leaves just as I was 
swinging?” 

There were occasions when the spec- 
tators were permitted to be so indeli- 
cately close to the players that a cham- 
pionship could be settled by them. Or 
almost. No one learned this any more 
forcefully than Little. Though he never 

continued 







a few words to the man who takes tomorrow for granted 


There are thousands of cases where men have died shortly after protecting their families with 
life insurance. Unfortunately, there are no statistics on the number of men who died just before . 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 
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make the tweed scene!” 

JR I 


And the beat is alive. Roamers are right. Like tweed 
... up for the occasion . . . and the merrier with age. 
Rich, bold leather, enhanced by hand-sewn crafts- 
manship. Not for coJd feet . . . Roamers head straight 
for the action. (Matching Roamers are also available 
for the favorite gal in your life.) 


SEBAGO 

IYIOC 

m 


77xT 

Now at most fine stores Write SEBAGO MOC. Dept SI, Westbrook. Maine, for store nearest you 1 



A noble 
choice. 



Driway — the 
British way to 
conquer the 
weather. For the 
discerning man 
... or woman. 

In fine poplin, 
gabardine, 
whipcord, 
tweed. From 
S32.50 to SI 15 
at better stores. 
Repellex, 
popular classic 
in fine putty 
shade poplin. 




Fishing (ocean and bay-contests, 
prizes) Swimming - Sailing - Water 
Skiing - Bowling - Tennis - Trap 
Shooting • Bicycling - Horseback Rid- 
ing - just name your sport - it's here ! 

•Ten excellent courses - all nearby! 


For complete information 
Write Room 51 

Convention Hall, Atlantic City, NJ. 




(See the U S A Don't Miss Atlantic City) 


became the big winner that everyone 
predicted, possibly because he was so 
well fixed, he did achieve a week of glory 
at Canterbury during the 1940 U.S. 
Open. He tied Gene Sarazcn for the title, 
and they had an 18-hole playoff the next 
day. It was a duel of different personali- 
ties. Little was always conscious of his 
public-relations role, but even his fellow- 
pros found the independent Sarazen 
hard to fancy. “He had to be different," 
one of the old pros says now. “When ev- 
erybody played in knickers, he switched 
to slacks. In fact, he started the trend to 
slacks. Now that everybody wears slacks, 
he is back wearing knickers." 

Little seized an early lead in the play- 
off and seemed at last to be worthy 
of his role as the bonus champion of 
the times. But even in the pressure- 
filled moments of an Open playoff he 
didn't want to offend anybody. When 
a fan came up to him at the 5th hole 
and said, "Mr. Little. I want to ask you 
a question," he smiled and said, “Of 
course, what is it?" 

“What I want to know," the man 
said, “is whether you inhale or exhale 
on your backswing?" 

Oh, dandy. Just what you want to 
hear during a playoff for the most im- 
portant championship in the world. 
Nothing distracting about that at all. 

Little duck-hooked his next two tee 
shots, pondering whether he inhaled or 
exhaled. He never fully decided which 
it was. but he managed to shoot a 70 
and beat Sarazcn by three strokes. And 
once more the Spalding Dot was guar- 
anteed to give you extra distance. 

But this was 1940, wasn't it? Sure it 
was. The Thirties were gone — sunk slow- 
ly in the distance with the mashie nib- 
lick. A wonderfully unpredictable and 
quite remarkable decade of golf had 
ended, but didn't it leave a legacy? 
Didn't it leave the faint memory that 
somewhere around every dogleg there 
lurked the one thing that a Hogan and a 
Demarct and a Snead and a Nelson added 
up to? Individuals is what they were, 
true and distinctive. It was what they 
had to be, really. They would never have 
guessed that someday out there on that 
tour it would be a lot more important 
for them to have a tax consultant, end 
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the vital fiber 


for tl arable-press sport shirts 



in blends of Kodel polyester and cotton . Golf knit in maize, vino, navy and white. Made to sell for about $4. 

Sizes S-M-L-XL.Sportshirt in blue, maize and tan. About $5. Sizes S-M-ML-XL. At fine stores. MANHATTAN* 

COUNT ON KODEI. . . . MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 260 MADISON AVE.. N.Y.. N.Y. Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Eastman make, only the fiber, not fabric, or .hirU. 



THE WHATS AND WHYS 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE FIBERGLAS 
WONDERSHAFT 





1 t 

Dr. G. R. Machlan, 

f 

noted authority on 

4 ^ 

reinforced plastics, explains 


why it does what it does 


(Gary Player has just completed one of the 
most amazing years in the history of golf. 
Playing his Shakespeare Fiberglas Wonder- 
Shafts, he added the 1965 U.S. Open title to 
his earlier P.G.A., Masters and British Open 


crowns — becoming the third golfer of all 
time to complete golfing's career "Grand 
Slam." In addition, he won the World 
Series, Canada Cup, South African Open, 
World Match Play and Australian Open.) 


Player: I like WonderShafts very much 
indeed. There is no question that they 
have helped to improve my game — both 
olT the tee and around the green. I think 
they can help anyone to play a better 
game of golf. 

Machlan: They certainly should ... in 
the same way that steel shafts improved 
the game when they replaced hickory. 
Then, steel was the modern material with 
the advanced physical properties. Now, 
Fiberglas* is. 

Player: They have a completely different 
feci. I think you can stay with the ball 
longer with Fiberglas, which is very im- 
portant. The longer you stay with the 
ball, the better you hit it and the better 
you control it. I mean you tend to add 
distance, and you have better control 
over more kinds of shots — low hook, 
high hook — that sort of thing. And I 
think this is due primarily to this differ- 
ent feel that Fiberglas has. 

Machlan: The “feel” that Gary men- 
tions is the result of an inherent physical 
characteristic of Fiberglas — its ability to 
dissipate shock. That is, Fiberglas absorbs 
energy, while steel does not. When the 
clubhead hits the ball, a discernible “S”- 


shaped shock wave travels instantly up a 
steel shaft, jolting the hands backwards. 



Stroboscopic proof. Left: steel shaft; right: Fiberglas 
shaft. Both shafts have been painted, so that dis- 
lodged paint chips will show effect of shock as it 
runs up to hands. Note: (1) S-shaped distortion of 
steel shaft after impact, as compared with relatively 
undistorted Fiberglas shaft; (2) flight of paint chips 
at hand level on steel shaft, as compared with none 
at same level on Fiberglas shaft. 


With Fiberglas, this shock wave is ab- 
sorbed before it reaches the grip; and the 
hands don’t move at all. The result is not 
only better “feel,” but better follow- 
through as well. And, of course, better 
follow-through produces better golf shots. 

Player: One thing I’ve noticed is that, on 
iron shots. I’m able to hit the ball higher 
and get more backspin, so that my 
approach shots hit and stay put. 

Machlan: Again, there is a physical ex- 
planation. Partly, of course, it’s the fact 
that the absence of recoil shock makes 
for better follow-through. But there is 
another factor, too. 

In the downswing, the inertia of the 
clubhead causes a twisting in the shaft. 
This twisting sets up energy which a steel 
shaft can not absorb. The result is oscil- 
lation — twisting, untwisting, twisting, un- 
twisting — which causes the clubhead to 
flutter throughout the swing . . . some- 
times by as much as 20°. The important 
point is that the head is still fluttering 
when it meets the ball. 

With the Fiberglas shaft, this does not 
occur. Energy is damped almost instan- 
taneously; and the clubhead is properly 
aligned at the point of impact. The result 
would show up in better control, a more 


consistent trajectory and, again, in 
smoother follow-through. 



Graph shows head flutter in degrees from true plane. 
Top: steel shaft, bottom. Fiberglas shaft. Note that 
flutter with Fiberglas is never as great-has com- 
pletely disappeared at point of contact. 

Player: The extra height I mentioned is 
very important. In fact, this is a fault 
with most weekend golfers — they don’t 
hit their iron shots high enough. Again, 
it's “feel.” And I've noticed the same 
thing about putting with a Fiberglas shaft. 

Machlan: It's true that the shaft would 
have an effect on putting; and it goes 
back to shock absorption. Remember 
that no matter how gently you stroke a 
ball, there is always a certain amount of 
recoil energy to be dissipated. Fiberglas 
absorbs it; and without hand shock, you 
get the sensitive feel and smooth follow- 
through you need for effective putting. 

Player: Then, there's something rather 
difficult to describe. You notice it par- 
ticularly on distance shots -a sort of 
feeling of extra power. It does show up 
in distance, too. 



Machlan: This results both from the 
nature of Fiberglas and from the con- 
struction of the Shakespeare Fiberglas 
WonderShaft. Better than half-a-million 
glass fibers are bonded in parallel into a 
double-built tubular shaft — with the 
fibers running lengthwise on the shaft 
around a central spiral Fiberglas wall. 

As I pointed out earlier, this shaft ab- 
sorbs reaction energy almost immediately. 
Consequently, the action energy created 
in the swing is not wasted in an attempt 
to compensate for it; and more action 
energy is delivered to the ball on impact. 


Player: You know, I keep hearing a 
criticism of Fiberglas that doesn't jibe 
with my personal experience at all. 
People who haven't tried the Wonder- 
Shaft tend to criticize it for being too 
supple, or “whippy." I don't find this 
true. 

Machlan: It isn't true. The Fiberglas 
WonderShaft can be — and is — made in 
exactly the same flexes as steel. There 
isn’t an iota of difference. 

Player: Finally, I can't help being im- 
pressed by the strength of the Wonder- 
Shaft. And its durability. 

Machlan: It's a fact that Fiberglas is 
more durable than steel. It can't assume 
a fixed bend, can’t kink or rust — and it 
is completely unaffected by temperature 
extremes. It also has a far greater flexural 
strength — that is, its resistance to break- 
age when it strikes a solid object is far 
greater than that of steel. There is every 
reason to believe that WonderShafts 
should outlast steel shafts. 

One final note — Fiberglas is safer, too. 
Its shock-absorbing effect makes it safer 
for golfers with back problems; and the 
fact that it will not conduct electricity 
makes it safer for all rainy-day players. 
Player: One last word from me, too. 
Choose the right Ilex. Shakespeare Fibcr- 
glas WonderShafts come in regular and 
stiff flexes. Try them; and pick the one 
that's right for your game. 



The superiority of the Shakespeare Fiberglas WonderShaft is not 
a claim — it’s a fact. It has been demonstrated on the course by 
golfers of the calibre of Gary Player; it is proved in the laboratory 
by people who know and understand the properties of modern mate- 
rials. 

Isn't it time you put new power and precision into your game? 
Make this the year. See Shakespeare clubs at your golf professional 
shop or sporting goods store. • »ow««,coming Rb«oiM cwp. 



FREE Shakespeare Golf Booklet. 

Send coupon to Golf Division, Dept. SI -60401 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 
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Because he operates independently, your USF&G agent can pick and 
choose from many policies to get you the best possible coverage. His wide 
range of USF&G policies means a coordinated program from one 
experienced source. You’ll find him in the Yellow Pages. Consult your 
USF&G agent as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


badminton MRS. JUDY HASHMAN a na- 
tive or Baltimore who now lives in England, won 
her ninili unofficial women's world lille in 12 years 
when she defeated Imre Rietvcld ol'The Netherlands 
11-6 II-/ at the all-England championships in 
Wembley, England. 

basketball NBA: The long regular season final- 
ly ended as NEW YORK (JO 50) broke its seven- 
game losing streak with a 126-125 win over St. 
Louis (36 441. In the Eastern Division semifinal 
playoffs, CINCINNATI took a 2-1 lead over Bos- 
ton with two victories (107-103 and 1 1 3-107) on the 
Celtics' home court and a loss (132-125) on its own 
grounds. ST. LOUIS also defied basketball odds bv 
winning two games (113-11 1 and 105-103) from 
Baltimore away front home for a 2 0 lead in the 
Western Division semis. 

billiaros —LUTHER LASSITER of Elizabeth 
City. N.C won the world pocket billiards cham- 
pionship in New York City when he beat Cicero 
Murphy in a playoff after they had tied at 1 1-3. 

boating A Tempest, skippered by Britain's JOHN 
OAKELEY. won the Division IN' (keel boats) hon- 
ors at the Onc-of-a-Kind live-race series in Tampa 
Bay off' St. Petersburg. Fla. Ipngr 96). 

bowling BOBBY JACKS, a I O-y ear-old from 
New Orleans w ho has been on the I’BA tour less than 
a year, won his first title when lie defeated Joe Jo- 
seph of Lansing. Mich, in the S40.030 Buffalo Open. 

CURLING America's hold on the Scotch Cup. sym- 
bol of curling's unofficial world championship, last- 
ed only a year as Canada took the title for the sev- 
enth lime in eight years </««<■ 3/1). 

golf DOUG SANDERS needed a birdie on the 
final hole to win the $82,000 Greater Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Open and he got it. to finish with a record 
15-undcr-par 273. one stroke ahead of second- 
place Gay Brewer Jr. 

MARILYNN SMITH of Tequcsi.v, Fla., winner of 
the St Petersburg Open a week earlier, took the 
Louise Suggs tournament at Delray Beach, Fla. 
with a livc-undcr-par 211. 

hockey NHL: With only three games left in the 
season li.r both teams. MONTREAL (38-21-8) in- 
creased its lead to four points over CHICAGO <36- 
2J-X) by winning two of three as the Black Hawks 
lied one and lost one. TORONTO (34-23-9). only 
three points back of Chicago, took three in a row 
and climbed six points ahead of fourth-place Dl - 
TROIT <30-27-1 1), which was I - 1 - 1 for the week. 
NEW YORK (18-39-10) ran its losing streak to live 
with two more losses and barely held a two-point 


lead over BOSTON (19-42-6). loser of two owl of 
three games. 

HORSE racing— Richard D. Hokum ll's QUINTA 
(S 10.601. with Walter Blum up. heal Ogden Phipps's 
Impressive by three lengths to lake tltc S2S.900 Bay 
Shore Stakes for 3-year-olds at Aqueduct. 

On the Gulfslreant track, muddied by a heavy 
downpour. Meadow Stable's EIRST FAMILY 
($26.80). ridden by apprentice Earlic Fires, scored a 
I '/^-length victory over Valley Farm's favored 
Selari in the SI 14.200 Gulfslreant Handicap. 

Mike Ford's KAUAI KING ($6.80). a Native Danc- 
er colt ridden by Don Brumfield, look Gulfstream's 
Fountain of Youth Stakes for 3-ycar-olds by I % 
lengths over Reginald Webster's Amberoid. 
ANGLO, a 50-to-l shot, won the Gtand National 
Steeplechase at A intree. Lngland and earned $62,535 
for his owner. Stewart Levy, head of a London 
lilm company, when he beat favored Freddie by 
20 lengths. 

Ridden by Australian Scobic Brcnsley. RIOT ACT, 
Mrs. John E. C. Bryce's Amcricun-owncd-and-brcd 
Ribot colt, won the Lincoln Handicap at Don- 
caster. England, by half a length over Lc Garcon. a 
IOO-to-7 shot, and collected the S25.735 first prize. 

MOTOR SPORTS— l ord cars, led by KEN MILES 
of Los Angeles and LLOYD RUBY ofWichita Falls, 
Texas, who won in a record average of 98.631 mph. 
gained the top three places in the 12-hour Scbring 
endurance race (page 36 1. 

JIM HURTUBISE of North Tonawanda. N.Y., 
driving a 1966 Plymouth, look the lead from Fred 
Lorenzen of Elmhurst. III. on the 277th lap and held 
it to win the Atlanta 500 stock-car race. 

rowing -OXFORD. with Jim Rogers of Yale as 
coxswain, won the Il2llt Oxford-Cambridgc race 
on the Thames in cold and windy weather by iV, 
lengths in 18 minutes. 56 seconds. The victory was 
Oxlord's 50th since the race began in 1829. 

skiing I RANCE won the team competition for 
the Werner Cup at Sun Valley by eight points over 
Austria (/mgr SK I. 

swimming -USC beat Indiana 302-286 to win its 
fourth straight NCAA championship, at the Air 
Force Academy. Colorado Springs, Colo. Olympi- 
an ROY SAARI, Southern Cal's freestyle star, took 
his three events the 1.650-vard. the 500-yard and 
the 200-yard -lor the third year in a row and be- 
came the second swimmer in NCAA history to win 
nine championships in his career. 

Russia's 1964 Olvntpic Champion GALINA PRO- 
ZUMENSHCHIKOVA. an 18-year-old schoolgirl. 


clipped 7 10 of a second off Iter own world 200- 
mcler breaststroke record with a 2 44.6 at a meet 
in Moscow. 


tennis -Australian KEN ROSLWAI I . seeded sec- 
ond. upset Ills countryman Rod Laver. 6 3 6 3 in 
the 55-minute singles final to take the $5,000 first 
prize at New York's Madison Square Garden Int i- 
talion professional tournament (page /IJ). 

track a field Two world indoor broad- jump 
records were broken at the European champion- 
ships in Dortmund. Germany, when Russia's TA- 
TIANA SUCH ELK A NOVA added 7'/ 2 inches to 
Iter record with a 22-foot l-inclt leap, and Iter coun- 
tryman IGOR TER-OVANESYAN jumped 27 feet 
to better his earlier mark of 26 feet 1 0 Vi inches. 


Wrestling — OKLAHOMA STATE, paced by 
winners YOJIRO UETAKE (130-pound elassi. 
GENE DAVIS (137-pound). GREG Rl'TII (160- 
pound I and BILI HARLOW (191-pound), took 
ils 25th NCAA title, in Ames. Iowa, with 79 points. 
Detent! ins champion Iowa State finished second, 
nine points behind. 


Mileposts— HIRED JACK McCLOSKEY. 40. 
whose University of Pennsylvania basketball teams 
had a 146 105 record in 10 years and won this year's 
Ivy League title, as head coach at Wake Forest. 
NAMED: BOB BOYD. 35. former Seattle Univer- 
sity basketball coach, as head coach at his alma 
mater, the University of Southern California. 
FIRFD: ALEX HANNUM. 42. as coach of the 
NBA s San Francisco Warriors. Hannum. who 
guided the 1963-64 Warriors to the Western Divi- 
sion title but then missed the playoffs the past two 
seasons, will he replaced by BILL SHARMAN. 39. 
who starred for the Celtics for 10 years. 


RESIGNED: As head basketball coach at Boston 
University. JOHN BURKE. 42. altera 68 84 record 
in seven years, to become golf pro at the Needham 
(Mass.) Country Club. 


SIDELINED: l or six months, another of this 
year's promising 3-year-olds. BOLDNESIAN. Wil- 
liam Haggin Perry's Santa Anita Derby winner, 
after having a bone chip removed from Ills left 

SOLD: To a 13-man syndicate beaded by Alan J 
Leavitt. 29. of New York City, a three-quarter in- 
terest in NOBLE VICTORY, the 4-ycar-old trotter 
who was the 2-ycar-old champion in 1964. for 
S766.669, by Kenneth D. Owen, a Houston oilman, 
who retains a $233,331 interest. The sale makes 
Noble Victory the first ntillion-dollar trotter. 


CREDITS 

.1 28— Phi) Bat) horf. 

36 •• 39 V • 40, 

42 - Herb Scr>3'(man; 58 — Marvin L. Newman 59 
60-62 Marv n N< 63 

Neil leiler,- 64 66 — Marvin E. Newmon; 67 — Sheet)/ 
& long, Pensacola News- Journal, AP; 83 — Alain 
Ayoche, Keystone Press; 84 Noil toiler: 91 -94- 
Don Ornhz-Globe; 100-103 — UP! 17) , Brown Bros. 
:5i, Keystone View III, courtesy U5GA 14); 119 
Dicrk Tcrlouw, Daytona International Speedwoy. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE CARR, 8, of 

Greenwich, Conn., who 
has been swimming for 
iwo years, set a stale 
record in the 50-yard 
freestyle, which is rarely 
swum by his age group, 
wiih a 35.4 and tied for 
first place in the 25-yard 
backstroke (19.3) at an 
AAU meet in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 



JIM GREENWELL, a 

member of Cornell's 
champion polo squad, 
scored seven goals in 
the Iasi game to lead 
his leant to a 12-10 vic- 
tory over Yale, the de- 
fending champion, at 
the U.S. Polo Associa- 
tion intercollegiate in- 
door championships in 
Darien, Conn. 



JUDY grinnell, a 

sophomore education 
major at Rhode Island 
College, won the New 
England women's in- 
tercollegiate fencing ti- 
tle in Waltham, Mass., 
w hen she defeated Shar- 
on Mason of West brook 
JuniorCollegeand Ran- 
dy Hercld of Brundcis 
in a fencc-olf. 



GEORGE HUNTZICK- 

er, a senior on the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) High 
gymnasiics team, took 
five first places —floor 
exercise, tumbling, 
vaulting, horizontal bar 
and trampoline — al the 
state meet in Si. Clair, 
Mich., but his (cam, 
the defending champi- 
on, came in third. 



BUDDY ELMORE, a 

30-ycar-old electrician 
from El Paso who has 
been competing in ex- 
pert class motorcycle 
races for only three 
years, won the AMA's 
Daytona 200 with a rec- 
ord average of ‘36.388 
mph over the 53-lap 
course at Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway. 



bill blacksmith, a 

Lock Haven (Pa.) State 
wrestler, defeated five 
opponents to win his 
second N A I A 152- 
pound class title at St. 
Cloud, Minn., as his 
team became the first 
ever to score more than 
100 points (103) in tak- 
ing its third straight 
championship. 


I9hole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


STICKS AND STONES 

Sirs: 

Accolades to Dan Jenkins on his magnif- 
icently perceptive article ( One Point Six, 
Pick Up Sticks, March 21). It has long 
seemed wrong to me that those colleges 
with good student-athletes (and they rep- 
resent the vast majority) must continually 
meet teams with boys that do not read 
or write very well. The NCAA's One Point 
Six rule is a brave effort to reduce this kind 
of thing. 

John A. Lucas 

University Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Jenkins says the basic issue is simple: 
"Should the NCAA try to insure that every 
varsity athlete is a student?" I agree that it 
should. But certainly the One Point Six rule 
is not the way to do it. It only insures that 
Stu Fingerlace will have to switch his major 
from biochemistry to the fox-trot to keep 
his athletic scholarship. Rather than elim- 
inating the "tramp athlete, the transfer type, 
the snap-course clod,” the One Point Six 
rule may encourage the very things that the 
NCAA hopes to curtail. 

If the NCAA is concerned about the aca- 
demic respectability of some of its cham- 
pionship participants, its "gym-shoe” and/ 
or "life of the mind” committees should try 
to persuade all members that it is best for 
intercollegiate athletics if an athlete "has to 
survive strictly on his academic merit." If a 
member college certifies that her athletes are 
students in good standing, what more can or 
should the NCAA demand? Perhaps the 
NCAA should be more discriminating. 

Philip G. Pratt 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Surely the fact that a student athlete may 
take courses in basket weaving or the fox- 
trot is just as great an abuse of the system as 
the (act that he is permitted to play football 
while maintaining an average of less than 1 .6. 
If this is so, is not the next logical step for 
the NCAA to dictate what courses a student 
athlete may take as well as what average he 
must maintain? And after that, what next? 
While the tyCAA certainly has a point, I 
don’t believe the Ivies are as "dead wrong" 
as Mr. Jenkins would have us believe. 

Ronald Garmey 

Nahant, Mass. 

Sirs: 

In light of the recent Ivy League-NCAA 
conflict, I think everyone has been remiss in 
one thing. How can you hope to compare a 


1.6 average at a school like Cornell or Har- 
vard to a 1.6 at a school such as Texas West- 
ern or Kansas? It just can't be done. The U.S. 
Government realizes this, and that is why 
they are not drafting students by their rank 
in class alone but by a specific test geared to 
separate the brighter students from the oth- 
ers by means of a direct comparison rather 
than a grade-point average. Why doesn't 
Mr. Byers make up a test designed to make 
all athletes meet a certain academic stand- 
ard? It wouldn't be any more ridiculous than 
his One Point Six rule! 

Stuart Schiff 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As a I960 graduate of Dartmouth, when 
the One Point Six controversy was first 
raised, I immediately sided with the Ivy 
League and muttered things like, "They 
won't ram this down our throat," and, "We 
don't need them anyway." But, dammit, we 
do need them. 

To think that teams like Princeton's 1965 
basketball team or Yale's 1966 swimming 
team might never get an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that they're the best in the country 
rather than just the best in a supposedly glo- 
rified intramural league sickens me. 

Jenkins' extremely lucid and well-reasoned 
article has not only led me around to the 
other side of the picture but completely con- 
verted my thinking. Clearly, if the Ivy 
League insists on maintaining its Albert 
Schweitzer-type attitude, it will become an 
inbred, sheltered intramural league, which 
is maybe what it wants after all. 

Richard V. Phillips 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

If the NCAA wants to get into the busi- 
ness of measuring aptitudes, what's wrong 
with using the nationally accepted Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests (SAT), the downfall of many 
an athlete trying to enter an Ivy school? 

I am mindful of your March 7 story on 
the Baron: "It seems that Mr. Rupp, who 
has never been encumbered by modesty, 
used to teach a basketball course at UK. 
and he would always give all of his students 
straight A's. Rupp's reasoning was simply 
that no one could learn basketball from 
Adolph Rupp and not get an A.” 

I'm sure a straight A in basketball goes a 
long way to support a 1.6 average. How- 
ever. please advise Mr. Jenkins that Ivy 
schools do not give graduation credits in 
basketball. 

John Hawkins 

Delmar, N.Y. 

continued 
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19TM HOLE continued 


Sirs: 

The NCAA could easily assure that each 
varsity athlete is a student by simply out- 
lawing till athletic grants. We are quick to 
note that Russian athletes are subsidized, 
yet the Big Ten and the SEC, among others, 
can hardly be called ‘•amateur.” To follow 
the Ivy League would not downgrade Amer- 
ican sports. Indeed. I believe there were more 
Ivy Leaguers on the last Olympic squad than 
men fron any other conference. 

Benjamin A. Hoover II, M.D. 

York, Pa. 

Sirs: 

If so many NCAA affiliates are in favor 
of this rule and they have already set high 
standards for their own schools, why do 
they continue to schedule games with the 
Sweatshirt U.'s who so obviously do not 
meet their requirements? The Sweatshirt 
U.’s hav© no business appearing on the ath- 
letic schedules of our institutes of higher 
learning. They belong among the ranks of 
professional organizations. 

Gabrifl Markisohn 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Sirs: 

If you can't trust colleges to prohibit fail- 
ing athletes from competing in sports or, 
more importantly, to honestly decide for 
themselves whether such competition is in 
the best interests of the student, how can you 
possibly trust them not to raise grades? 

Frank Ffllfman 

Woodbournc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

In actual practice, the new system is no 
different than the old system. The One Point 
Six rule was creuted by Big State U. in order 
to appease its conscience about its nonaca- 
demically inclined athletes. The standards 
of such athletes can be raised only when each 
individual university chooses to raise its 
own standards. 

Orkin Baird 

Middletown, Conn. 

KICKBACK 

Sirs: 

I support Dave Nelson's criticism of the 
"nothing" punt return in American football 
(Scorfcard. March 7). In a majority of cases 
the action in the kicking situation is a mock- 
ery of the term "contact sport.” While agree- 
ing with Coach Nelson’s diagnosis of the 
disease, I cannot endorse his suggestions 
for a cure. 

Why not have the rulcmakers consider 
the punt return as it is regulated in Canadian 
football? Under the Canadian rules, the re- 
ceiving team is obligated to receive the hall 
because the kicker is allowed to husile 
down the field and recover it if it flops 
around loose. A punt into the end zone, 

continued 
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create a melodically tranquil 
atmosphere to increase sales. You can 
stimulate employees to extra effort. 
Incidentally, you can use the 
“Cantata” 700 as a public address 
system, too. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

far from being a kicker's error, is an exciting 
moment, since the receiving team must run 
the ball out or give up a point (called a 
rouge). In both situations an imaginary five- 
yard restraining circle protects the receiver 
from the kicker’s teammates until the ball 
is touched. 

The single undesirable feature of the Ca- 
nadian rule is that the receiver is not allowed 
any blocking protection. It seems a logical 
solution to combine the Canadian rule, 
complete with restraining circle, with Ameri- 
can blocking and throw out the fair catch 
and touchback. While this may seem a little 
complicated to those of us who don't serve 
on football rules committees, 1 suggest it 
would be a piece of cake for a group that 
has already shown its ability to conceive and 
execute the complex college substitution 
rules of the last decade. 

James A. P. Day 

Burnaby. B.C. 

RUPTURED DUCK (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

While 1 do not care to get into a retro- 
gressive contest with Lieutenant Schneidler, 
he has questioned (19th Hole, Feb. 14) 
the feasibility of using a clipped-wing jet 
fighter to set the land-speed record on the 
basis of factors thought obvious enough to 
be omitted for simplicity's sake in my origi- 
nal letter (19th Hole, Jan. 17). 

It is true, as Lieutenant Schneidler points 
out, that our present jet fighters cannot 
lower their w heels at even half the present 
600-mph record; however, it is the relatively 
fragile wheel-well doors and wheel fairings 
that limit the speed. On most fighters the 
doors are open only while the wheels are 
being raised or lowered. Since my Ruptured 
Duck would have the main gear permanently 
locked down, with only the nose wheel being 
retracted for the "flight" down the speed 
track, the wheel-well doors could be bolted 
closed. The wheel fairings should be re- 
moved from the struts and riveted in place 
to close the holes in the underside of the 
wing, which are normally closed in flight 
after the gear has been retracted. What is 
more, since they no longer have to fit into 
restricted space in the wings or fuselage, 
there is no limit to the size of wheel or 
wheels which can be hung on the now fixed 
main struts. 

In the case of the high equivalent air 
speeds at high altitude which Lieutenant 
Schneidler mentioned, he has introduced 
super- and hypersonic complications. Never- 
theless, I believe the average jet-fighter air 
frame, modified as I have suggested, could 
readily withstand the high Q of a safely 
subsonic 600-mph-plus run through near- 
sea-level air densities to set a new land- 
speed record. 

Commander R. K. Awtrey, USN 
New York City 


“Music to bring out the best in people” 
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\A/rcck Island was my home and world 
* * for seven long days. The notion 
to go there had come to me earlier in the 
spring when I was musing, as a city man 
sometimes will, about how crowded life 
can become. Most of us never spend so 
much as a day away from humankind 
—and yet solitude can be an adventure. 
I thought of Wreck Island. 

Six miles off the little Virginia village 
of Oyster, the island is no more than a 
thin barrier reef of sand in that fragile 
chain of outer banks that reaches south 
from Chincoteague to Cape Charles. It 
is a wilderness of desolation that was 
purchased recently for Virginia’s Nat- 
ural Areas System, a public preserve of 
sand three miles long and now here high- 
er than 10 or 12 feet. It is reckoned to 
have nearly 1 .000 acres. 500 of which are 
tidal marshes on the western side that 
stay flooded a good part of the time. All 
of the remaining “high land" shows 
signs of having been swept clean by 
storm seas at one time or another. A 
man would be a fool to put a building 
there. 

A sandy loam of sorts had built up 
behind the low dunes at the island’s 
northern end. where a prairie of shore 
grasses gives shelter to mink and otter. 
I believe it must also be the home for at 
least 50 r , of the world's mosquitoes. 
The southern section, once known as 
Bone Island when the reef was split by 
an inlet, is scarcely more than a wide 
beach whose western slope, sprinkled 
with tufts of a broad-leafed plant, in- 
clines into the vast marshes of South 
Bay. In the far distance is a thin, dark 
line of mainland forest. There are bits 
and pieces of ragged islands in every 
direction except toward the rising sun, 
where there is nothing to see but the 
immense, uncaring sea. 

I wanted the privacy the sea affords 
as a relief from the public character of 
my workaday life. I brought to the island 
neither the skills of an outdoorsman nor 
the endurance of an explorer. I had only 
my curiosity. Wreck Island and I were 
uninhibited in what we might make of 
each other. 

We have all read with wonder of the 
months of meticulous preparation that 
discipline those teams whose expeditions 
write our geography. I cannot claim 
such a routine, satisfying as the pre- 
sumption would be. Aside from walking 
the three miles to my Washington office 
each morning — which I would have done 


The Voluntary 
Castaway of Wreck Island 

by MONROE BUSH 

Playing Robinson Crusoe on a small sandspit off the Virginia coast 
is a miniature of everything gentle in nature — and everything violent 


in any case — 1 undertook no particular 
exercise or conditioning. I arranged in 
advance for a warden of Virginia's Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
to boat me to the island, but I had not 
even rented a tent until 4 p.m. on the 
afternoon preceding departure. My few 
groceries were bought that same evening. 
There was no need to make a great pro- 
duction out of the business of living 
alone on a sandbar for a week. 

The Sunday of embarkation brought 
June weather of high expectations. A 
southeasterly breeze freshened the sun- 
crisp salt air. Coming abreast of Wreck’s 
northern beach at Sand Shoal Inlet at 
10 a.m., we bounced past the decom- 
missioned Coast Guard station on the 
heel of Cobb Island, turning south in a 
lively sea for the run down Wreck’s 
shimmering sand beach. 

The last half mile of Wreck is but the 
barest sandspit projecting incautiously 
into the turbulent waters of New Inlet, 
to the north of Ship Shoal Island. Prob- 
ing the inlet. Game Refuge Supervisor 
Granville Ross eased his boat around a 
little cape of oyster shells. The low tide 
held us to an outlying mooring on the 
oyster bar, from which Ross and 1 made 
three trips across the shells to a place 
midway up the sandspit where I elected 
to establish camp. We made the most of 
each trip, so that carrying the gear was a 
perspiring sort of job. Near my camp- 
site was the rotting carcass of a young 
hammerhead shark. We guessed that it 
had been stranded a week before when a 
mean nor’easter had swept the spot. 
We debated going farther to the north, 
but a check of the storm's high-water 
mark indicated that we would have had 
to go at least half a mile beyond this 
point to find a less vulnerable site in the 
event of another storm. I reasoned that 
the odds were with me for a bivouac of 
only seven days, so I buried the hammer- 
head and let my gear remain where it lay. 


Once more I confirmed the plan for 
my pickup the following Sunday morn- 
ing. Then Ross left. His boat pushed 
quickly into South Bay toward Man 
and Boy Marsh and the short route to 
Oyster. The last human being I was to 
see for seven days became a small white 
spot in the distance, and disappeared. 
1 was not sorry to see him go. I was 
for the first time in my 40-odd years 
left to my own resources. Yet I had 
the bursting vitality of this island world 
to entertain me. to test me and. per- 
haps. in the last accounting to become 
a sort of part of me. 

I put up the tent and arranged my 
paraphernalia inside it. My food and 
one of three five-gallon water jugs were 
packed in the corner to the right of the 
entrance. I had decided that I would cat 
only for subsistence. This was a wise de- 
cision. considering the way my collap- 
sible stove operated. 

At the left of the door I stored my lan- 
tern and flashlight, the stove, extra fuel 
for each of these devices, cans of insect 
spray and similar hardware. The air mat- 
tress lay across the floor, reaching almost 
from edge to edge of the tent’s graceful 
umbrella-pitched sides. I kept my sleep- 
ing bag (which my sons had seasoned 
on a dozen trips into Shenandoah Park) 
rolled tight for a daytime backrest. 

To the right beyond the mattress were 
the two extra water jugs and my clothes. 
The jugs remained untouched; the stack 
of clothes nearly so. Within a matter of 
hours I discovered loose-fitting under- 
shorts to be the best all-purpose trou- 
sers, equally suitable for hiking, swim- 
ming and sleeping. They washed easily 
and were brief enough to dry in service, 
so to speak. Two worn denim shirts 
completed the uniform. The unused va- 
riety of clothes I had with me would have 
sufficed for a week at Kennebunkport. 

In the far left corner 1 made an order- 
ly pile of my camera and binoculars, a 
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quantity of extra film, my writing paper, 
a clipboard and a ragged copy of Peter- 
son's Field Guide to the Birds, which is 
as indispensable to me in traveling as 
a credit card. I purposely brought no 
"reading books," since I was determined 
that no author should intrude between 
Wreck and me. For better or worse, we 
two were going it alone. 

Glare from the sand and sea filled 
my little green room. A breeze washed 
through the cloth screens of the three 
windows and door. It seemed too com- 
fortable to be true. 

Outside I raised my big yellow um- 
brella against the sun. set the beach chair 
in its patch of shade and stepped back 
to wonder at this ordered little outpost 
of human peculiarity amidst so much 
uncompromising space. But I was by no 
means alone. With an innocence I would 
come to regret. I had chosen a site at 
the edge of a rookery of shore birds. 
Terns and black skimmers nested togeth- 
er on the flat that reached from my 
beachline to the rim of the marsh. Their 
nests came to within 20 or 30 feet of my 
tent. Both species were recklessly intru- 
sive. They seemed to regard my presence 
as equally so. 1 could not leave the tent 
without setting off an uproar. This try- 
ing situation continued throughout the 
entire week. 

I was convinced by Monday night that 
the colony of terns had selected a par- 
ticular bird to take care of me — either 
that, or this bird had a demonic initia- 
tive. The whole lot of them, a hundred 
or more, would take to the air at sight 
of me, wheeling high overhead with a 
whizzing sort of chatter that might have 
been ten thousand electronic chickens. 
Suddenly a tern would dive at me like a 
rock, continuing the maneuver until I 
was beyond his province of concern. In- 
variably he came at me from the back, 
swooping so close that my head was 
brushed by the air his wings deflected. 
The exploit was accompanied by a pierc- 
ing scream. I named this bird Frank, 
after a plumber who had done some 
work for me recently. 

Each time he dived I instinctively 
looked up in anger for the little beast, 
and Frank, climbing fast, would twist 
his head to peer back at me with con- 
temptuous curiosity — a strangely un- 
birdlike act from which a man alone on 
the shore could take little solace. 

The black skimmers, on the other 
hand, had nothing comparable to Frank 


to send into the air. Their maneuvers 
against me were undertaken en masse, 
as wave upon wave of the spectacular 
birds would come in toward me low and 
from the front, honking like rush-hour 
taxi drivers. 

I began each day soon after 5 while 
dawn was still fresh in the air. The ocean 
glittered in the early light like a cold, 
fluid sapphire. The sun came up fast. Its 
light flooded the island. By 7 there was 
scarcely a shadow anywhere. 

Since my stove was no match for the 
incessant wind, despite a variety of shel- 
ters I built around it, I came to learn 
that cold instant coffee is by no means 
as distasteful as the idea of it. I would 
drink several cups, waiting for the kinks 
to untangle in my back. The air mat- 
tress did not take well to my 200 pounds. 

Then, still dressed in my nightclothes 
(undershorts and denim shirt). I would 
strike off up the sand, spirits flying. 
With the first screaming assault from 
Frank I knew the day had begun in ear- 
nest. Sometimes I took my camera, some- 
times the binoculars. To hike the full 
stretch to the far end of the northern 
head, or hook, and return was a trip of 
seven miles at which I spent about three 
hours, allowing for those pokings and 
pauses that are irresistible on a beach. 

Wreck and I got acquainted within the 
first several days. We had ample chance 
to take one another's measure. To begin 
with, there are at every sand beach two 
routes a wanderer can choose from, since 
the high tides leave an upper shelf of 
jetsam that becomes in time a sort of 
storehouse for the world’s imperishable 
refuse, and a lower line that is the thin, 
damp deposit of the receding waves. I 
alternated between them, depending on 
my mood. The upper beach was littered 
with basic symbols of man's modern 
life: electric light bulbs, milk and egg 
cartons, whiskey bottles — the remnants 
of things that seemed wonderfully unim- 
portant from an island perspective. An 
international motif ran throughout: a 
crate stenciled with Japanese characters, 
a Spanish wine bottle, a woven mat from 
the Orient. There were giant timbers that 
seemed too heavy for even the ocean to 
lift. I found the body of a young bird, 
dry in the summer's heat, and remem- 
bered the assurance that not even a spar- 
row falls. . . . 

The lower beach was nearly barren. 
I came across an occasional evidence of 
subsurface life: a twisting ribbon of 


heaped sand or a tiny syphon hole. There 
were the scattered, surf-broken remains 
of calico crabs and spider crabs, and — 
rarely — a young blue crab. Yet I found 
nothing alive, aside from the birds that 
fed in the shallow wake of the waves. 
With their eyes I could have discerned 
the abundant life that attracted them. 
Without their eyes, however. I turned 
to gathering the limpet and razor-clam 
shells that life was done with. 

I found at both ends of Wreck large 
natural deposits of oyster shells, reflect- 
ing the favorable environment that ex- 
isted at some time in these inlets for 
oyster propagation. Also, the southern 
flats were rich in a selection of snails 
and whelks. Sand dollars, on the other 
hand, were almost exclusively at the 
northeast corner: and I discovered the 
delicate, translucent jingle shells in a 
section of the northern head no more 
than 100 feet wide. 

The search for shells is much like eat- 
ing popcorn, and I kept at it for several 
hours' running without a thought for 
anything but what the next yard or two 
of sand might yield. These fragile dis- 
cards from the sea represent so well both 
the diversity and the continuity of na- 
ture that the collection of them is itself 
a kind of identification with the larger 
world where there is so much more than 
just oneself. 

The beach directly in front of my 
camp was a phenomenal thing. I had 
seen nothing like it elsewhere on the At- 
lantic coast. It was a tidal flat similar to 
the flats of Maine which the sea will 
flood to a depth of several feet and then 
drain of everything but scattered algac- 
and-mussel-laden ponds in the magic six- 
hour cycle of the tides. However, in 
Maine these flats are inland from the 
open sea. The maze of coastal islands 
protects them. They are sheltered and 
soundlike. 

The quarter mile at the southern end 
of Wreck, to the contrary, was directly 
on the open ocean. Nothing sheltered it 
short of the Azores. Yet at low tide a 
mucky table of sludge, sea grass and 
mussel shells reached at least 150 yards 
seaward from the high-water mark near 
my camp. Sweeping rivers of clean sand 
washed through it, forming ponds in 
their largest bends where the sun warmed 
the water that waited there for the tide’s 
return. Birds fed here by the hundreds. 
The muck was alive with many sorts of 
sandwornis building an array of mi- 


nute towers and ridges. The calm, shal- 
low water teemed with hermit crabs, 
scampering for food under shelter of 
an endless assortment of borrowed hid- 
ing places. 

As the time arrived for my daily 
“swim” before lunch, the morning's ex- 
plorations finished, I shed my shirt to sit 
waist-deep in these warm and healing 
shallow waters. It was a ritual, cele- 
brated either at my doorstep if the tide 
was in or at the far edge of the flats 
when it was out. It will not seem a par- 
ticularly robust practice to surf board- 
ers. for instance. But then for once I did 
not have to give a second thought to what 
anyone would think. I was free to pursue 
an inclination as a man is seldom free, 
for Wreclc was quite indifferent to my 
human whimsy. And in this case my in- 
clination was to sit peacefully and un- 
disturbed by anything but Frank, so 
soothed by the sea’s waters that I was 
sometimes almost oblivious to him. I 
would remain in this state for perhaps 
45 minutes. 

Lunch was a little can of this or that, 
unheated, topped off with an orange or 
several cookies. There was never a better 
place or time for a nap. The middays of 
the whole week were beautiful. I would 
lie on the air mattress, shaded and cool 
and safe from the birds. From the dis- 
tance of both Wreck's northern shore 
and the shoals of New Inlet I could hear 
the low, rhythmic beat of waves collaps- 
ing at the end of a journey that might 
have begun half an ocean away. They 
were not a part of the island. They did 
not belong to it like the birds and shells 
and grass did, or even as 1 was coming 
to belong. For we living things that were 
part of the little place had no defense 
against the sea. It came to affect us. We 
could hope only to endure. And there 
was always the chance it might flood the 
reef again before my week was done. 

I had planned no defense against such an 
emergency. There would then be noth- 
ing to do but leave my gear in its path 
and seek the security of the dunes to 
the north. 

In the afternoon an hour's walk would 
do, usually for some undemanding chore 
such as the gathering of angel-wing 
shells or the examination of the patterns 
of the darker mineral sands across the 
light tan underlayer of quartz. It was 
an island schedule 1 kept, undisturbed 
by mainland concerns, which were so 
easily set aside in this raw world. 

continued 
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MOW LIKE A 


MILLION with 
HAHN ECLIPSE 

POW-R-PRO 1 " 

This belf-drive rotary 
mower cuts cleanly to with- 
in a grass blade or less of 
patio or poolside. Com- 
pletely safe yardening* 
because you start the 
blade only after you are 
behind the handles. 20" 
and 22" hand-propelled 
and self-propelled models 
— all with grass bags in- 
cluded. Meets ASA Safety 
Code. Write for literature 



JT& here are still some people who don’t 
^ read Sports Illustrated every 
week. Obviously. And isn’t it a pity. 
For they’ve never discovered how SI 
can sharpen their game (and their 
garb) ...how it can put zest in their 
conversation, zip in their walk. What 
they need is someone like you -and a 
gi f t subsc ri ption to S ports Illustrated. 
You can see for yourself there’s no 
time to lose. Send us their names and 
addresses today; tell us how you’d like 
the gift cards signed. Don’t even stop 
to write a check; we’ll arrange to bill 
you later: $7.50 for a single gift; only 
$6 each if you order two or more 
subscriptions. 

^H.I*‘chIga 04 



1827 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


students: opportunity 

(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 
You can earn substantial amounts ot money through- 
out the year— and gain practical business experience 
—by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscriptions available to students. No previous ex- 
perience necessary; no paperwork and billing in- 
volved. You will be given free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissions and set your own working hours. 
(You may also participate m special projects and 
marketing research at extra fees ) 

For more than 30 years. TIME Inc has authorised 
students as its representatives on campuses Com- 
mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their educational expenses. 
If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME a life Bldg.. Rockefeller Center 
new York. N.Y. 10020 


enclosing this notice with your letter it you're eli- 
gible. and your application is accepted, you'll be 
notified immediately and receive your sales materials 
and instructions promptly. 



a fraction of their 
retail price 

Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
Includes ell Impart charges 



accidents 
happen within 
25 miles 
of home 

It’s a fact. According to the 
National Safety Council, 4 
out of 5 auto accidents hap- 
pen within 25 miles of home. 
Happen during those local 
shopping trips, or while tak- 
ing the children to school. 
Happen on the way to work 
... or the way home. So 
be smart. Always buckle 
your seat belt— every time 
you drive. 

Remember, according to 
the National Safety Council, 
if everyone had seat belts and 
buckled them all the time, at 
least 5,000 lives could be 
saved each year and serious 
injuries reduced by one-third. 


Always buckle 
your seat belt 



Wreck Island continued 

Supper was al an early 5:30. consisting 
of much the same subsistence fare that 
had been my lunch. With evening, the 
birds began to feed again in earnest, par- 
ticularly if the tide was low. The black 
skimmers ripped the water with their 
lower beaks, sometimes as much as 50 
feet at a run. The terns dived from their 
flight pattern high above the skimmers, 
hitting the sea for a flashing instant in 
the search for food. Someone must have 
been feeding Frank. Me never took time 
off to fish. Dowitchers. willcts, sand- 
pipers and the numerous oyster catchers 
would turn up. sometimes in considera- 
ble numbers. The oyster catchers looked 
like stubby, preliminary models for the 
more graceful but similarly colored skim- 
mers. Several times, at the distant edge 
of the flat. I could sec a snowy egret, its 
identifying yellow feet vivid through my 
binoculars. 

Before darkness had blackened the is- 
land I made sure to be ready for night. 
There was little enough to do: tie the 
flap covers over my screened windows, 
retrieve anything from the beach that 
rain might damage, brush my teeth. 
Having nothing to read I had little use 
for the lantern. It was good to fall asleep 
with the day. full of sun and salt air. 
tired from the heat and exercise, troubled 
by no great thoughts and feeling no need 
to apologize that I had none. 

In contrast to such sweet lethargy. 
Wreck Island was the scene of evidences 
of the natural world's power that I shall 
never forget. There were three storms. 
Each came at night. The first was Mon- 
day. my second night on the island, and 
it blew my umbrella inside out. The sec- 
ond came on Friday, the third on Satur- 
day. Fortunately none was a true nor'- 
easter. and none came at high tide. The 
sea never reached my tent. 

Yet each was worse in its raging in- 
tensity than the preceding one. I had 
never before been distracted by light- 
ning and thunder, and I thought the wind 
a concern only for sailors. On Wreck 
I came to cope with these things more 
directly than I had imagined myself do- 
ing. For a time 1 was aware of nothing 
in the world but storm. 

Saturday’s storm awoke me w ith a far 
rumble of thunder. It was 10:45 p.m. 
and my last night on the island. For 15 
minutes I lay in the darkness listening 
to these rolling cadences of thunder 
grow more frequent as they moved to- 
ward me from the north. Bursts of sheet 


lightning stretched across 180° of sky 
front west to east, rising from the hori- 
zon's rim to the very center of the heav- 
ens. that far-off apex toward which this 
turmoil that tore and splintered the 
darkness seemed to aim. By 1 1 o'clock 
the rain and wind broke open. My tent 
leaked a fine, incessant ntist. The walls 
pressed in as if a thousand tons of sand 
were heaped against them. 

The lightning came and surrounded 
me. I lived in the heart of it. Time after 
time I saw through the tent's torn-open 
door the lightning holt into the sea. For 
10 or 12 unbroken minutes the sheets of 
flash were so rapidly overlapping that I 
could have read by their light. Noises 
roared out of the wind that were inde- 
scribable. Finally I was drenched, and 
all I had in the tent was drenched except 
for a single parcel wrapped in plastic. 

I sat in this violence, helpless on my 
little sand heap, wet as rain is wet. buf- 
feted by the snarling wind, deafened by 
it. wondering what the lightning would 
feel like if it came to where I was. The 
terror did not pass until after 3 a,m. My 
vigil had lasted more than four hours. 

I heard the skimmers begin to talk it 
over. Then I fell asleep, exhausted from 
nothing more ennobling than fear itself. 

With dawn I was awake again and on 
my feet. I gathered the soaked gear to- 
gether for transfer to the boat when it 
arrived. The wind was strong, but the sky 
was clearing. Thera.-wcre patches of blue 
overhead. It was cold. I put on my wet 
sweat shirt. The storm had left a froth of 
whitecaps on the sea. My first glimpse of 
the boat coming down the coast it had 
just turned south from Sand Shoal Inlet 
—was like the sight of a chariot swing- 
ing low. 

I had lost four pounds and gained 
a deep suntan. I had several hundred 
photographs, a first-rate collection of 
the region's shells and more than a 
speaking acquaintance w ith terns. Frank 
plummeted down on me one last time as 
the boat pushed off. His scream was a 
farewell. We had both survived. Warden 
John W. Crumb took me to his home in 
Oyster for a hot shower. 

It was good to be back. I had endured 
myself. I had lived very close to the 
rhythm of the natural world, setting 
aside for a week the affairs and concerns 
of men. To generalize beyond that would 
be idle talk. This one thing seems sure, 
though: most likely I will never return. 
There seems no need. end 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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Grand. Slam — You’re leading the dress-up league 
with neat wing-tip styling! New "skokie grain" brogue look goes 
great on a date or in class. Colors to match the popular gold 
tones in clothing. Ask your Pedwin dealer for GRAND SLAM! 

Most Pedwin styles are $10 to $15 

pedwin 

young ideas m shoes 


